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ORCHARD    DAMEREL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  countess's  NEW  COMPANION. 

Lady  Aylmerton  took  to  Phyllis  at  once. 
It  is  not  much  an  old  woman  wants, 
patience,  consideration — and  love.  She  is 
not  likely  to  want  them  long ;  she  cannot 
in  the  course  of  things  want  them  very 
long,  and  it  is  hard  to  close  the  chapter 
without  them. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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Is  there  anything  more  pitiful  in  life 
than  a  loveless,  solitary  old  age,  a  bare, 
bleak  old  age,  stripped  of  affection  and 
sympathy,  and  sinking  beneath  the  ac- 
cumulated snows  of  swift  returning 
winters  ? 

Lady  Aylmerton  had  had  her  share  of 
good  things — the  things  that  the  world 
calls  good,  riches  and  honour — but  she 
had  not  had  much  love.  Perhaps  she 
had  never  given  any.  And  now  in  her 
old  age,  when  the  riches  and  honour  were 
slipping  away  from  her,  she  had  nothing 
left.  A  hard,  unloving,  cantankerous, 
narrow-minded  old  woman,  whose  selfish 
fires  burned  low,  buried  beneath  the  white 
•ashes  of  disappointment  and  regret. 
Cecilia's  flight  had  shaken  her,  she  could 
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not  bear  things  so  well  now  as  she  once 
could. 

She  got  on  with  Phyllis  from  the  first : 
she  could  not  help  getting  on  with  her. 
"When  Joan  came  to  see  her  sister,  a 
few  days  after  her  arrival,  she  found  her 
as  much  at  home  at  Orchard  Damerel  as 
if  she  had  lived  there  all  her  life.  She 
was  not  reading  sermons  like  poor  Cecilia 
with  her  heart  far  away,  she  was  sitting  in 
the  boudoir,  where  the  countess  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  days  now,  beside  the 
iireplace,  beneath  the  little  miniatures  in 
the  frame,  and  she  was  making  Lady 
Damerel  tell  her  all  about  them.  Cecilia 
had  sat  beneath  them  for  years,  but  she 
had  never  once  asked  a  single  question 
about  them. 

b2 
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Joan's  visit  stoj)ped  the  little  family 
history  that  her  ladyship  was  telling. 
She  received  the  rector's  wife  very  gra- 
ciously, she  never  bullied  her  as  she 
bullied  the  rector.  The  story  of  the 
school-master's  illness  had  reached  her^ 
the  version  known  in  the  village,  and  she 
plied  Joan  with  questions  ;  she  had  for- 
gotten all  about  Cecilia. 

'  Is  it  really  true,'  she  asked,  'that  the 
rector  is  taking  the  school  every  morning, 
and  frightening  the  boys  out  of  their  wits?' 

Then  Joan  had  to  explain  that  Robert 
had  really  taken  the  school-master's  place, 
and  that  he  had  already  broken  two  canes 
to  splinters,  and  that  the  unruly  boys  that 
Beckett  could  do  nothing  with,  were  as- 
meek  as  mice. 
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'  And  about  that  horse,'  her  ladyship 
asked  ;  '  is  it  really  true  that  Mr.  Lyon 
has  sent  a  valuable  hunter  up  to  London 
to  sell  it,  and  that  it  has  been  returned 
dead  lame ;  that  he  has  lost  his  money, 
and  has  had  the  horse  returned  to  him 
worthless  ?' 

Joan  acknowledged  that  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  horse  had  come  back  ;  that 
no  one  would  buy  it,  and  that  it  had 
come  back  lame.  It  was  her  horse,  she 
remarked,  rather  tartly ;  Robert  had 
bought  it  for  her,  and  it  would  be 
quite  well  by  the  time  she  wanted  to  ride 
it. 

Her  ladyship  sniffed  in  her  unpleasant 
way,  and  made  some  ill-natured,  imper- 
tinent remarks — at  least,  Joan  said  they 
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were  impertinent — about  clergymen  and 
clergymen's  wives  going  a-hunting,  and 
Joan  got  up  in  a  tiff  and  went  away. 
She  had  not  come  there  simply  to  be 
bullied. 

When  she  was  gone,  Phyllis  went  back 
to  the  miniatures,  the  three  dear  little 
faces  in  one  frame  that  were  looking  down 
upon  her  from  the  mantel-piece. 

'  The  boy  in  blue  is  Guy  Damerel,  and 
the  little  girls  were  his  sisters ;  I  wonder 
what  they  were  called.  Were  they  called 
after  their  mother, the  beautiful  countess?" 
she  asked. 

She  was  so  eager  and  interested  in  the 
miniatures  that  her  ladyship  made  an 
eifort  to  remember  their  names. 

'  I  never  heard  of  one  called  Katherine/ 
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she  said,  thoughtfully ;  '  there  was  little 
Guy,  who  was  grandfather  to  the  earl, 
and  Theodora,  who  married  Lord  Love- 
lace;  there  is  a  picture  of  her  hanging 
on  the  staircase,  taken  after  her  wedding ; 
the  other  child,  I  think  I  have  heard,  died 
young.' 

Phyllis  stopped  on  her  way  downstairs 
to  look  at  the  portrait  of  Lady  Lovelace  ; 
if  the  likeness  were  a  true  one,  she  had 
not  inherited  her  mother's  beauty,  but 
only  her  grand  air  and  her  proud 
looks. 

A  cold,  haughty,  disdainful-looking  wo- 
man with  weary  eyes,  and  thin  scornful 
lips.  She  had  been  looking  down  upon 
everybody  in  that  proud  way  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years. 
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'  Oh,  you  poor  thing !'  Phyllis  said,  with 
a  shiver  as  she  ran  down  the  stairs.  '  I 
wouldn't  have  been  you  for  the  world !' 

She  often  looked,  as  she  went  through 
those  great  gilded  rooms,  for  a  grown- 
up likeness  of  Lady  Lovelace's  little 
sister ;  she  was  sure  she  should  recog- 
nize it ;  she  could  not  mistake  the  sweet 
hazel  eyes,  and  the  soft,  chestnut  curls. 
She  went  through  every  portrait  in  the 
house,  but  she  never  met  with  any  that 
had  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  proud 
Lady  Lovelace's  baby  sister.  No  doubt 
she  had  died  young,  and  left  nothing 
behind  her  but  the  little  sweet  face  that 
had  been  smiling  sadly  down  upon  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Damerels  for  more 
than  a  century. 
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Phyllis  took  an  interest  in  everything 
in  this  great,  silent,  mysterious  house. 
She  could  not  account  to  herself  for  the 
interest  she  took  in  it.  Perhaps  because 
of  its  strange  history,  and  the  stranger 
future  that  awaited  it.  When  Lady 
Aylmerton  died  it  would  all  be  shut  up 
like  a  tomb,  for  nobody  knows  how  many 
years. 

The  furniture  would  be  covered  up 
in  brown  holland,  and  the  china  locked 
away  in  cupboards,  and  the  silver 
dishes  would  be  consigned  to  a  dark, 
xlismal,  burglar-proof  den  ;  spiders  would 
build  in  the  corners  of  the  big  gilded 
rooms,  and  spread  their  dusky  webs  over 
everything.  It  would  all  grow  grey  and 
mouldy.     The  shutters   would  be  closed. 
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and  no  ray  of  sunlight  Avould  penetrate 
into  the  dim,  ghostly  house ;  it  would 
be  exactly  like  a  tomb,  only  the  marble 
statues  would  go  on  standing  in  their 
ridiculous  attitudes,  and  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  would  look  down  with  their 
dull  painted  eyes  on  the  grey  desolation 
around. 

Oh,  how  tired  they  would  get ! 

Some  day,  when  a  hundred  summers 
had  flown,  when  everyone  that  was  living 
now  was  dead,  and  buried,  and  forgotten^ 
a  fairy  prince  with  joyful  step  would 
push  his  way  through  the  laurels,  and 
turn  the  key  in  the  old  rusted  lock. 
With  what  a  flutter  at  his  heart  he 
would  mount  the  dusty  stairs,  with  the 
old  Damerels  on  the  walls  looking  down 
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upon  him  !  How  the  long  pent  stream 
of  life  would  awake  at  his  coming,  and 
the  silent  halls,  and  the  dim,  voiceless 
corridors  would  resound  again  with  the 
cheerful  hubbub  '  of  feet  that  ran,  and 
doors  that  clapt !' 

Phyllis  often  occupied  herself  by  think- 
ing pensively  of  that  far-off  time,  when 
the  old  earl's  debts  should  be  all  paid, 
and  the  estates  freed  and  unencumbered, 
and  the  unborn  fairy  prince  should  come 
into  his  own. 

Who  would  there  be  to  welcome  him? 
Who  ?  The  bones  of  those  who  strove 
in  other  days  to  pass  that  stony  portal, 
if  not  exactly  scattered  blanching  on  the 
grass,  would  be  mouldering  beneath  the 
stones   of  the  Aylmerton  chapel,  or  lying 
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among  the  humble  village  folk  in  the 
green  churchyard  outside. 

There  would  be  no  Damerel  of  his 
name  to  welcome  him  in  this  strange 
house,  so  strangely  his ;  the  furniture 
beneath  its  holland  coverings  would  have 
fallen  to  pieces,  moth,  and  mildew,  and 
decay  would  have  done  their  silent  work, 
only  those  old  pictures  of  old  Damerels 
on  the  walls — or  what  was  left  of  them 
— would  remain  to  tell  of  the  former 
glories  of  the  ancient  house. 

It  w^as  a  sad  fancy  to  think  of,  this 
place,  with  all  its  treasures,  being  shut  up 
year  after  year ;  everything  decaying  and 
falHng  to  pieces.  It  made  Phyllis  quite 
angry  to  think  of  it.  She  had  no  pa-tience 
with  the  unreasonable    old   earl  and  his 
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ridiculous  will.  She  was  quite  sure,  if 
she  were  Hugh  Damerel,  she  would  take 
possession  of  the  place  directly  the  coun- 
tess was  dead,  and  would  only  be  removed 
by  violence. 

Phyllis  had  plenty  of  time  to  indulge 
these  absurd  fancies.  Lady  Aylmerton  gave 
her  very  little  to  do,  she  did  not  want  so 
many  sermons  read  to  her  now.  Phyllis's 
energy  and  sweetness  and  good  temper 
cheered  the  old  woman  wonderfully,  and 
took  off  the  edge  of  her  appetite  for  ser- 
mons. She  took  a  fancy  to  PhylHs  the 
first  day,  and  treated  her  from  the  iirst  a 
great  deal  better  than  she  had  ever  treated 
poor  Cecilia. 

After  the  first  few  days,  when  she  had 
got  accustomed   to  the  great  rooms,  and 
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the  grandeur,  and  the  novelty  of  it  had 
-worn  off,  the  silence  and  the  monotony 
of  her  life  would  have  been  intolerable  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  affection  of  Lady 
Aylmerton's.  The  dull  wet  February 
weather  kept  them  prisoners  in  the  great 
house  for  days  together :  it  would  have 
been  a  dreary  time  if  there  had  not  been 
some  affection  between  them,  if  Phyllis 
had  not  had  some  pity  and  sympathy  for 
the  poor  lonely  old  woman  who  had  out- 
lived all  her  natural  ties. 

Joan  paid  very  few  visits  to  Orchard 
Damerel  after  that  day  when  her  ladyship 
snubbed  her  :  she  pleaded  the  state  of  her 
health  and  the  cold  weather,  but  Phyllis 
was  allowed  to  come  over  once  a  week  to 
the  rectory,  and  spend  a  whole  afternoon 
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-with  her  sister,  her  '  day  out '  as  she  used 
to  call  it. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  her  lot  was 
that  she  had  so  little  to  do. 

She  had  only  to  write  letters  for  the 
countess,  and  keep  her  accounts,  and  read 
to  her,  and  talk.  Cecilia  had  not  been 
good  at  talking,  though  she  could  read 
sermons  without  going  to  sleep  over  them 
by  the  hour. 

She  had  nothing  to  talk  about,  but  the 
servants,  and  the  weather,  and  her  lady- 
ship's rheumatism. 

Phyllis  talked  about  the  rheumatism 
now — one  cannot  live  with  an  old  woman 
who  is  racked  with  pain  without  very  often 
talking  about  it — but  she  talked  about 
other  things  too :  about  her  mother  and 
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the  boys,  and  what  struggles  she  was 
making  to  keep  them  at  school,  of  her 
poor  sister  Bertha  and  her  unfortunate 
situation. 

She  interested  the  countess  in  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  other  people  ;  she  took  her 
attention  off  from  her  own  ailments,  and 
gave  her  something  to  think  of.  Her  good 
spirits  cheered  the  lonely  old  woman,  and 
warmed  and  expanded  her  poor  frozen 
old  heart.  By-and-by,  when  a  baby  came 
rather  unexpectedly  at  the  rectory,  her 
ladyship  was  in  quite  as  much  of  a  flutter 
as  Phyllis.  She  dispatched  her  off  at  once 
to  see  it,  and  to  bring  her  back  a  particular 
account  of  it,  as  if  it  differed  materially 
from  any  other  baby  born  into  the 
world. 
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It  was  a  puny  weakly  little  thing,  if 
that  constituted  a  difference.  Phyllis  was 
allowed  to  pay  daily  visits  to  the  rectory 
until  Joan  was  about  again ;  she  usually 
came  back  so  full  of  nursery  news  that  it 
gave  the  countess  something  to  think  about 
till  the  next  visit.  The  wet  windy  spring 
weather  had  brought  on  a  sharp  attack  of 
rheumatism,  and  her  ladyship  was  con- 
fined to  the  house,  to  her  room  sometimes, 
but  she  never  kept  Phyllis  back  on  that 
account;  when  it  was  dry  she  went  by 
the  short  cut,  through  the  shrubbery  and 
meadows  on  foot,  and  when  it  was  wet  she 
was  driven  over  to  the  rectory  in  the  big 
yellow  chariot. 

One     day    coming   back    through    the 
shrubbery,  after  one   of  these  visits,  she 

VOL.  III.  c 
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was  frightened  by  hearing  steps  behind 
her.  She  had  stayed  later  than  usual,  and 
the  dusk  was  falling,  and  it  was  a  lonely 
and  retired  spot.  Nobody  used  that  path 
except  people  going  to  the  house,  and 
it  was  late  now  for  visitors. 

Phyllis  walked  as  fast  as  she  could 
without  breaking  into  a  run,  but  the  foot- 
steps gained  upon  her. 

They  caught  her  up  at  last,''and  then,  to 
her  great  surprise,  she  saw  it  was  Mr.  Hugh 
Damerel. 

'  AVhy  did  you  run  away  from  me  ?'  he 
asked ;  '  did  you  think  I  was  a  burglar, 
a  poacher  poaching  on  my  own  pre- 
serves ?' 

'  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,'  she 
said,  in  her  quick,  nervous  way.  '  I  should 
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not  have  been  afraid  if  I  liad  known 
it  was  you.  I  am  always  expecting  to 
see  you  come  walking  up  to  the 
house.' 

'  Are  you  ?'  he  said,  with  the  gloomy 
smile  she  remembered  so  well ;  '  I'm  afraid 
they  would  not  let  me  in  if  I  came  very 
often.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  they  would,'  she  said,  hotly ; 
'  if  no  one  else  would  let  you  in,  I 
would.' 

She  blushed  crimson  after  she  had 
spoken  :  she  was  dreadfully  ashamed  of 
the  warmth  with  which  she  had  esj)oused 
this  young  man's  cause. 

'  You  ?'  he  said,  in  surprise. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  detecting  the  note 
of  surprise  in  his  voice ;  '  but  perhaps  you 

c2 
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do  not  know — you  have  not  heard  that 
I  am  living  here.  I  am  Lady  Aylmer- 
ton's  companion.  I  have  taken  Cecilia's 
place.' 

The  heir  of  Orchard  Damerel  did  not 
exactly  whistle,  but  he  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  and  his  face 
softened. 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  he  said,  huskily, '  I  am 
very  glad  you  are  here.  It  is  another 
omen  in  my  favour.' 

There  was  a  door  that  led  into  the  house 
through  the  conservatory,  that  Phyllis 
often  used,  and  that  she  had  left  unlatched. 
She  opened  the  door  for  him  to  pass  into 
his  own  house,  and  she  closed  it  after  him. 
He  followed  her  through  the  darkling 
rooms  to  the  big  empty  drawing-room,  and 
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she  left  him  there  while  she  went  to  tell 
Lady  Aylmerton  of  his  coming. 

Her  ladyship  was  not  so  well  to-day, 
she  was  in  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and 
she  was  a  little  impatient  at  Phyllis  having 
stayed  away  from  her  so  long. 

'  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  you  have 
done,  child,'  she  said,  peevishly.  '  Mr. 
Damerel  has  no  right  to  come  into  this 
house  excejjt  by  the  front  door;  he  has 
no  right  to  come  in  without  knocking. 
You  must  never  let  him  in  that  way 
again.  What  has  he  come  down  here 
for?' 

'  He  has  come  down  to  see  you,' 
Phyllis  explained ;  '  he  heard  that  you 
were  ill.' 

'  Who    told   him    I   was   ill  ?     Does  he 
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think  I  am  going  to  die  ?  has  he  come 
down  to  take  possession?' 

Phyllis  soothed  the  old  woman's  anger ; 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  be  angry 
about.  Mr.  Damerel  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  had  heard  that  her  lady- 
ship was  ill,  and  he  had  come  over  to  make 
enquiries. 

What  else  could  he  do  ?  It  would  have 
been  very  horrid  of  him,  Phyllis  said,  if 
he  had  gone  on  his  way  without  calling. 
She  espoused  his  cause  so  warmly  that 
the  old  woman  was  somewhat  recon- 
ciled. 

'  He  should  have  written,'  she  said, 
peevishly,  'he  knows  what  the  trustees 
have  settled,  that  he  is  not  to  come  to  the 
house  without   invitation    or   permission. 
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He  has  come  without  either,  and  you 
have  let  him  in,  child ;  you  have  let  him 
in  without  his  first  asking  for  admission. 
Oh,  dear,  what  will  the  trustees  say  !' 
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CHAPTER  11. 


ON  THE  WINDOW  PANE. 


Lady   Aylmerton    could    not    let   Huefh 


to' 


Damerel  go  away  without  his  dinner. 
She  could  not  go  down  herself :  she  could 
not  turn  in  bed  without  groaning — but  she 
sent  Phyllis  down  to  take  her  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 

She  was  very  particular  on  that  point ; 
Mr.  Damerel  was  not  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
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the  table  ;  he  was  to  take  the  place  of  a 
guest,  and  Phyllis  was  to  sit  in  her  lady- 
ship's place. 

Phyllis  had  never  dined  with  anyone 
but  her  ladyship  before  since  she  had  been 
at  Orchard  Damerel,  and  she  descended 
the  big,  ill-lit  staircase  in  some  trepida- 
tion. During  Lady  Aylmerton's  illness, 
she  had  not  gone  through  the  form  of 
dressing  for  dinner,  but  she  dressed  to- 
day. 

She  had  no  old  gown  of  the  countess's 
to  put  on,  like  Cecilia,  she  had  only  an 
old  worn  velvet  frock,  opening  modestly 
at  the  throat,  with  some  frillings  of  white 
lace  falling  on  it,  and  revealing  her  pretty 
white  throat.  She  had  only  a  single  string 
of  tiny,  yellow  pearls  to  tie  round  it,  which 
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made  it  look  whiter  than  ever.  She  caught 
sight  of  her  face  in  the  glass  as  she  was 
tying  the  pearls  round  her  throat,  and 
saw  two  pink  spots  on  her  cheeks  and  a 
light  in  her  grey  eyes  she  had  never  seen 
there  before.  She  could  not  think  what 
had  to  come  to  her;  she  was  sure  Mr. 
Damerel  would  notice  it,  the  ridiculous 
pojjpy  colour  flaring  in  her  cheeks ;  she 
was  quite  ashamed  to  go  down  the  stairs 
with  those  old  familiar  portraits  staring 
down  upon  her  with  their  hard  watchful 
eyes. 

If  the  staircase  was  dim,  the  drawing- 
room  was  unusually  light.  Peters  had 
lighted  the  big  chandelier  over  the  table, 
that  was  only  lighted  when  guests  were 
staying  in  the  house ;   and  he  had  put  out 
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the  old,  massive  silver  on  the  sideboard 
that  was  also  only  brought  to  light  on 
state  occasions.  Phyllis  had  never  seen  so 
much  silver  on  the  table  before,  and  the 
gardener  had  sent  in  some  flowers. 

She  took  it  all  in  as  she  came  into  the 
room  blushing  dreadfully,  with  the  pearls 
at  her  throat,  and  the  soft  folds  of  her 
velvet  gown  trailing  on  the  carpet. 

Hugh  Damerel  standing  on  the  hearth, 
with  his  back  to  the  tire,  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  woman  so  winsome  as  this 
slight,  girlish  figure,  with  her  blushing 
cheeks,  and  her  modest  grace  coming  into 
this  stately  room.  The  gilding  and  the 
rich  hangings,  the  glitter  of  silver  plate, 
the  hot-house  flowers,  and  the  magnificent 
appointments  of  the  grand  old  room  seemed 
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a  fitting  surrounding  for  this  shy  winsome 
creature. 

He  went  forward  and  led  her  to  her 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  coun- 
tess need  not  have  been  so  precise  in  her 
directions  to  Phyllis.  The  Earl  of  Ayl- 
iner ton's  heir  made  no  attempt  to  claim  it. 

There  was  little  conversation  at  table  ; 
the  servants  were  in  the  room  all  the  time, 
and  Hugh  Damerel  never  talked  of  his 
wrongs  before  the  servants ;  he  had  no 
other  subject  to  talk  about.  Though  he 
had  had  a  long  journey,  he  had  no  appe- 
tite for  his  dinner.  He  could  only  lean 
back  in  his  chair  and  look  at  the  beauti- 
ful room,  and  the  pictures  of  the  old 
Damerels  on  the  walls,  the  rich  o^ildins:  and 
draperies,  and  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
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on  the  sideboard.  It  was  all  his — all ;  and 
he  was  sitting  here,  a  guest  on  sufferance. 
He  was  only  treated  in  this  way,  with 
this  honour,  to  mark  the  distinction  that 
he  was  there  a  guest,  and  not  the  owner 
and  master  of  all. 

Phyllis  knew  exactly  what  he  felt ;  she 
was  dreadfully  sorry  for  him.  She  made 
a  pretence  of  eating,  but  there  was  a 
strange  feeling  in  her  throat  that  would 
hardly  let  her  swallow  a  morsel.  She 
could  not  think  what  was  the  matter  with 
her  throat.  She  was  glad  when  the  time 
came  that  she  could  get  up  and  go  into 
the  drawing-room. 

This  too  had  been  lighted  for  company, 
and  a  big  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth. 
Phyllis  sat  down  beside  it,  and  began  to 
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think  of  that  dreadful  time  she  was  always 
picturing,  when  the  house  would  be  shut 
up  hke  a  tomb,  and  the  moth  and  the 
spiders  would  have  it  all  to  themselves. 

She  was  still  thinking  of  it  when  Hugh 
Damerel  came  in.  He  came  in  so  softly, 
or  she  was  so  pre-occupied,  that  she  did 
not  hear  him  cross  the  room  until  he  was 
standing  by  her  side. 

'  I  did  not  hear  you  come  in,'  she  said, 
looking  up  with  that  faint  quiver  in  her 
eyelids  he  remembered  so  well. 

He  was  standing  beside  the  big  marble 
mantelpiece,  with  its  carved  statuary  and 
its  hideous  red  velvet  alcoves,  and  he 
looked  down  at  her  quivering  eyelids,  and 
then  he  remarked  that  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 
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'Yoii  were  dreaming,'  he  said,  with  a 
voice  that  was  not  quite  steady.  '  I — I 
wonder  what  you  were  dreaming  about.' 

'  I  was  thinking  how  wicked  it  would 
be  to  shut  this  place  up,'  she  said,  blush- 
ing a  little  beneath  his  eyes,  and  trying  to 
conceal  her  tears.  She  would  not  have 
him  see  those  foolish  tears  for  the  world. 
^  If  you  have  never  been  over  it,  you  can- 
not understand  what  it  is ;  it  is  full  of 
lovely  things.' 

'Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  pity.' 

'  It  would  be  more  than  a  pity — it  would 
be  wicked!  Oh,  you  don't  know  what 
treasures  there  are  in  this  house.  I  often 
o-o  over  it,  when  I  have  nothinsf  to  do,  and 
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peep  into  the  rooms,  and  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful old  things,  the  embroideries,  and  the 
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hangings,  and  the  beautiful  old  furniture. 
If  it's  shut  up  for  a  hundred  years,  the 
furniture  will  all  have  fallen  to  decay,  and 
the  moth  will  have  eaten  up  the  old  needle- 
work, and  the  lace,  and  the  hangings. 
They  have  begun  already.  Oh,  it  is  a 
cruel,  cruel  waste !' 

'  Yes/  he  said,  '  it  is  a  cruel  waste.' 
She  could  not  understand  his  taking  it 
so  quietly. 

'  It  will  be  no  benefit  to  anyone,'  she 
went  on,  speaking  rapidly,  '  it  will  do  no 
one  any  good  shutting  it  up.  It  is  a 
wicked,  selfish  thing  to  do.  Think  how 
wonderfully  happy  some  people  could  be 
made  living  here,  among  all  these  beauti- 
ful things,  using  them  carefully  and  pass- 
ing them  on  to    those   that    came   after! 
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How  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  the 
place  full  of  happy  voices,  and  the  patter- 
ing footsteps  of  children  on  the  stairs, 
and  their  merry  laughter  echoing  in  the 
galleries,  than  shutting  it  up  like  a 
tomb !' 

Hugh  Damerel  laughed,  a  dreary  laugh 
that  seemed  to  go  travelling  round  the  big 
dusky  room. 

'  Xo  children  of  mine,'  he  said  bitterly, 
'  are  ever  likely  to  wake  the  echoes  in  this 
house.  There  have  been  no  children's 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  no  children's  voices 
in  those  mouldy  nurseries  in  the  roof,  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  earl  was 
brought  up  at  Aylmerton,  and  his  father 
before  him.  He  only  came  here  to  re- 
trench when  he  could  no  longer  live  in 
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his  old  style  and  splendour.  It  is  long 
since  any  cliildren's  laughter  was  heard  in 
this  dismal  place :  you  have  well  called  it 
a  tomb.' 

'  There  are  some  dear  little  miniatures 
upstairs,  in  the  countess's  boudoir,  of  some 
lovely  children  who  lived  here  not  so  very 
long  ago,'  Phyllis  said,  eagerly  ; '  they  were 
her  children.' 

She  nodded  as  she  spoke  in  the  direction 
of  the  famous  picture  by  Gainsborough  of 
the  beautiful  Countess  Katherine. 

Hugh  Damerel  glanced  over  his  shoul- 
der at  the  picture  with  faint  interest :  he 
had  seen  it  dozens  of  times  before. 

'  She  was  the  earl's  great-grandmother,' 
he  said ;  '  the  miniatures,  which  I  do  not 
remember,   must   be    of    her    son,    Guy 
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Damerel,  the  grandfather  of  the  earl.  I 
did  not  know  there  were  any  other  child- 
ren ;  there  was  a  bhght  upon  the  race,  the 
children,  if  any  were  born  to  the  Damerels, 
died  young.  It  had  dwindled  down 
generation  after  generation,  until  it  died 
out,  and  not  one  of  the  old  stock  could  be 
found  to  succeed  to  the  title,  and  inherit 
the  mortgaged  estates.  If  there  had  been 
one  of  the  race  left  with  the  remotest 
claim,  the  curse  would  not  have  fallen 
upon  me.  Why  was  I  ever  called  Hugh 
Damerel — why — why  ?' 

The  old  unrest  and  impatience  had  come 
back  to  him,  and  he  began  to  pace  the 
room  in  his  moody  fretful  way.  He  for- 
got all  about  Phyllis  ;  he  only  remembered 
his  wrongs,  and  how   his   life    had   been 
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blighted   by    this    lying    mockery    of   an 
inheritance. 

Phyllis  had  never  seen  him  in  his  fierce 
mood  before,  and  he  frightened  her  with 
his  mutterings  and  his  execrations  of  the 
foolish  old  dotard  who  had  bequeathed  to 
him  and  his  this  great  property,  and  these 
rich  priceless  heirlooms. 

Phyllis  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
countess  would  be  missing  her,  and  she 
got  up  from  her  seat  by  the  fire  and  timid- 
ly wished  him  good-night. 

He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  walk, 
and  took  the  little  trembling  hand  she  ex- 
tended to  him. 

'  I  am  a  brute.  Miss  Penrose,'  he  said, 
humbly.  '  I  am  a  selfish,  inconsiderate 
brute.       When    I  get  on  that  miserable 
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subject,  I  forget  everything  else — I  forgot 
even  you  !' 

He  was  penitent  and  ashamed,  and  well 
he  might  be.  He  had  been  behaving  like 
a  bear. 

He  was  still  penitent  the  next  morning 
when  he  met  Phyllis  at  breakfast.  Lady 
Aylmerton  had  consented  to  his  remaining 
in  the  house  as  a  guest  for  the  night.  He 
was  particularly  cautioned  by  the  house- 
keeper, whom  her  ladyship  had  charged 
with  her  message,  that  he  was  only  invited 
to  remain  as  a  guest. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been 
reminded  of  his  position  in  that  house, 
but  he  accepted  the  invitation  thankfully, 
almost  humbly.  He  was  glad  to  remain 
on  any  terms ;  he  was   in  no   hurry  to  go 
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away.  Lady  Aylmerton  was  not  likely  ta 
ask  him  to  marry  her  new  companion  as- 
she  had  asked  him  to  marry  Cecilia;  if  she 
did,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  give  the 
same  answer. 

He  remembered  the  little  miniatures' 
'Phyllis  had  spoken  of  as  he  was  eating 
his  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  he 
asked  her  to  show  him  where  they  were 
to  be  found.  Lady  Aylmerton  was  in  bed,, 
and  likely  to  be  there  for  days,  until  the 
attack  wore  itself  out ;  so  that  Phyllis  took 
him  up  to  the  boudoir  at  once.  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  up 
there.  It  was  his  own  house :  he  was  the 
owner  of  it,  if  only  in  name. 

He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  minia- 
tures  over  the  mantel-piece  that  he  had 
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seen  on  his  last  visit,  until  Phyllis  took 
him  up  into  the  lovely  old  room  the 
countess  used  as  a  boudoir,  and  showed 
him  the  case  with  the  three  little  children's 
heads.  He  recollected  them  at  once  as  he 
stood  on  the  threshold  in  the  sweet  April 
sunshine.  He  remembered  the  occasion 
when  he  had  last  seen  them,  on  that  dull 
December  morning  when  her  ladyship  had 
asked  him  to  marry  her  niece.  He  quite 
shivered  at  the  thought.  He  recollected 
the  whole  scene  :  the  coarse  commonplace 
old  woman  in  the  shabby  plaid  shawl  by 
the  fire-place,  the  feathery  flakes  of  snow 
on  the  window-ledge,  the  wintry  landscape 
without,  the  fire  crackling  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  three  little  bright  faces  looking 
down  upon  the  humiliating  interview. 
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'  And  these  were  the  children  of  the 
beautiful  Countess  Kate?'  he  said,  exam- 
ining them  with  some  faint  show  of  in- 
terest. '  I  did  not  know  that  there  were 
any  girls.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
who  they  were,  and  what  became  of 
them?' 

'  One  of  them,  the  eldest,  married  Lord 
Lovelace  ;  there  is  a  picture  of  her  on  the 
staircase.  I  always  call  her  the  proud 
Lady  Lovelace.  I  believe  she  was  very 
unhap|)y,  and  her  children  died  before 
her.' 

'  And  the  other?'  he  asked. 

'  No  one  knows  anything  about  the  other 
little  girl ;  not  even  her  name.  The 
countess  thinks  that  she  died  young.  I 
have  looked  through  all  the  rooms,  and 
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I  cannot  find  any  other  likeness  of 
her.' 

'  There  is  something  written  under  the 
miniatures,'  he  said,  taking  the  frame 
down  from  its  place  and  carrying  it  over 
to  the  light.  '  It  looks  like  the  names  of 
the  children,  but  I  cannot  make  them 
out.' 

There  was  something  written  in  faded 
ink  under  each  of  the  little  faces,  but  the 
characters  were  no  longer  traceable. 

There  was  a  letter  H^  a  capital  letter, 
under  the  third  miniature,  and  the  remains 
of  a  t — it  was  certainly  a  letter  ^,  the 
crossing  was  faintly  visible — in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  name,  and  it  was  not  a  long 
name. 

The  writing   would   not   tell   him  any- 
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thing.  He  replaced  the  frame  over  the 
mantel-piece,  and  came  back  to  the  win- 
dow where  Phyllis  was  standing.  A  wide 
fair  prospect  spread  out  before  the  win- 
dow, green  with  the  sweet  fresh  greenness 
of  the  year,  and  the  blue  April  skies  were 
above.  The  deer  were  sheltering  beneath 
the  great  trees  in  the  park,  the  oaken 
clumps  and  the  spreading  chestnuts,  and 
a  thrush — a  dozen  thrushes — were  singing 
in  the  branches,  which  were  bare  no- 
longer,  but  bursting  into  leaf  and 
flower. 

Phyllis  had  looked  from  that  window 
hundreds  of  times  at  the  dreary,  drear}^ 
landscape,  but  a  change  had  come  over 
the  scene  to-day,  and  it  was  dreary  no 
longer. 
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The  air  was  full  of  sunshine  and 
song :  the  cloudy  windy  wintry  days  were 
all  past,  and  spring  had  come,  spring 
with  its  eternal  lesson  of  hope  and 
promise. 

Phyllis  sighed  as  she  turned  away  from 
the  window ;  she  did  not  know  what  she 
sighed  for.  Hugh  Damerel  had  some- 
thing to  sigh  for,  but  he  set  his  lips  hard 
and  followed  Phyllis  silently  out  of  the 
room. 

She  had  the  long  morning  all  to  her- 
self, and  she  took  him  over  the  house,  his 
own  house,  of  the  ways  of  which  he  was 
so  strangely  ignorant. 

She  led  him  through  all  the  shut  up- 
silent  chambers,  that  had  not  been  used 
for   years    and    years,   that   might   never 
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be  used  again  for  a  century.  They  were 
getting  mouldy  already;  they  had  been 
shut  up  all  through  the  long  winter 
without  fire  or  ventilation,  and  they 
now  struck  damp  and  chilly  like  a 
vault. 

The  furniture  was  covered  up  in 
holland  cases,  and  the  bedding  was  rolled 
up  in  bundles.  It  would  not  be  worth 
much  a  hundred  years  hence.  The  beau- 
tiful down  beds,  and  the  prime  goose 
feather  pillows  and  bolsters,  would  have 
grown  musty  and  unfit  for  human  use, 
and  the  old  embroidered  bed-hangings 
would  be  moth-eaten,  and  dry-rot  would 
have  got  into  the  laths  and  woodwork 
of  the  huge  carved  bedsteads.  It  would 
be    all   useless    lumber   when    the    fairy 
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prince  came  a  hundred  years  hence,  and 
peered  curiously  into  these  long  closed 
chambers.  He  would  find  very  little 
here  of  worth.  He  would  not  be  able 
to  see  his  face  in  the  mirrors,  which  were 
clouding  already  with  damp  and  neglect ; 
he  would  not  be  able  to  trust  his  weight 
on  the  decayed  framework  of  the  worm- 
eaten  old  chairs.  There  would  be  nothing 
left  but  the  four  walls,  which  already 
wanted  painting  dreadfully. 

Yes,  there  would  be  something  else, 
the  heir  remarked,  moodily.  He  had  not 
much  interest  in  these  things  that  were 
falling  year  by  year  to  decay  and  ruin, 
they  were  nothing  to  him,  they  were 
indeed  never  likely  to  be  anything  to 
him. 
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There  would  be  the  old  carved  ceil- 
ings of  these  gloomy  state-rooms,  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  decay  with  the 
other  things.  Some  one  had  whitewashed 
them  over;  they  were  so  thick  with 
whitewash,  that  not  a  bit  of  the  original 
oak  was  visible ;  this  friendly  vandalism 
would  preserve  them  for  another  hundred 
years. 

They  did  not  leave  a  corner  of  the 
house  unvisited ;  they  left  the  dim,  ghost- 
ly state  chambers  of  birth  and  death 
with  something  of  a  solemn  feeling,  as 
they  closed  the  doors  upon  them,  like 
taking  leave  of  the  dead,  and  went  silent- 
ly up  the  staircase  into  the  floor  above : 
the  garrets  and  sleeping-rooms  of  a  vast 
;army    of    retainers,   befitting    an    earl's 
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household,  and  the  long  shut  up  nurse- 
ries. No  children's  footsteps  had  pat- 
tered over  the  war^Ded,  uneven  oak  floors 
for  more  than  a  century;  mildew  and 
dust  lay  thick  upon  the  rickety  old- 
fashioned  furniture,  on  the  cradle  which 
the  earl's  grandfather  had  been  rocked 
in,  on  the  high  chair  and  the  twisted 
leo^o-ed  oak  table  Avhere  he  had  sat  at 
meat.  There  was  a  child's  crib  in  one 
corner,  a  clumsy  contrivance  with  the 
sides  missing,  and  a  big,  oaken  press 
which  had  once  been  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  toys.  There  were  no  toys  there  now. 
The  cupboard  was  quite  empty,  except 
for  a  colony  of  spiders  which  had  taken 
up  their  abode  there,  and  which  scuttled 
away  in  a  hurry  when  Phyllis  opened  the 
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door    and     let     the     daylight    in    upon 
them. 

Thick  dust  and  shroud-like  cobwebs 
covered  up  everything  like  a  pall.  The 
glass  in  the  windows  was  blear  and  dim 
with  age  ;  it  was  old,  old  glass,  and  must 
have  been  put  in  those  twisted  leaden 
casements  when  the  house  was  built. 
It  could  never  have  been  bright  and  clear 
like  spic-span  modern  glass  ;  it  was  thick, 
and  wavy,  and  uneven,  and  of  a  dull 
green  colour,  but  it  served  its  purpose 
and  let  the  daylight  through.  It  had 
reflected  the  rosy  sunsets  through  the 
flickering  leaves,  or  the  waving  boughs 
of  the  giant  elm-trees  that  stood  sentinel 
over  that  western  front,  for  over  two 
hundred  years. 
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There  were  some  names  faintly  traced 
on  the  old  blurred  panes,  and  dates  going 
back  to  the  troubled  days  of  the  Stuarts. 
Phyllis  had  noticed  the  names  scratched 
on  the  glass  when  she  had  paid  a  former 
visit  to  these  deserted  rooms,  and  she 
called  Mr.  Damerel's  attention  to  them, 
two  names  side  by  side,  '  Dorothy  '  and 
'  Hugh.' 

He  did  not  come  over  to  look  at  them 
at  once,  he  had  found  some  other  inscrip- 
tions, low  down  on  another  window,  and 
he  was  trying  his  hardest  to  decipher 
them. 

He  came  over  presently  when  he  had 
made  them  out.  The  little  childish  scrawl 
had  been  scratched  on  the  glass  by  the 
hand  that  had  fought  loyally  for  the  king 
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throuo'h  all  the  civil  wars,  and  was  found 
lying  cold  and  stiiF  in  death,  still  clasp- 
ing the  unsheathed  sword,  on  the  plains 
of  Mars  ton  Moor.  His  tomb,  with  a 
canopy  over  it,  and  a  recumbent  figure 
in  knightly  armour,  with  the  hound  at  his 
feet,  and  the  naked  sword  at  his  side,  was 
in  the  Aylmerton  chapel.  Phyllis  had 
seen  it  dozens  of  times,  but  the  marble 
figure,  with  its  pompous  epitaph,  did  not 
bring  back  the  brave  Sir  Hugh  as  the 
childish  scrawl  on  the  window  pane  had 
done. 

Hugh  Damerel  had  found  some  inscrip- 
tions of  a  later  date,  three  names  scratch- 
ed on  the  three  lower  panes  of  the  adjoin- 
ing window.  '  Guy '  in  a  large,  bold  spraw- 
ling hand,  as  if  scratched  with   a  sharp 
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instrument,  in  the  middle  pane,  and  on 
either  side  a  thin  indistinct  inscription, 
that  might  have  been  scratched  with  a  pin, 
'  Theodora  '  on  one  pane,  and  '  Hester ' 
on  the  other.' 

The  scratchings  on  the  glass  brought 
back  the  three  dear  little  faces  in  the 
frame  over  the  mantel-piece  in  the  room 
below.  Phyllis  fancied  she  could  hear 
their  little  feet  pattering  over  the  floor, 
and  their  merry  childish  laughter. 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as 
she  closed  the  door  of  that  mouldy 
old  nursery,  sacred  to  their  innocent 
memories. 

Hugh  Damerel  went  away  the  same 
day.  He  had  nothing  to  wait  for.  The 
countess  was  ill,  but  not  dying.     She  had 
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no  intention  of  dying  just  yet.  There 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  get  back  to- 
his  pictures. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THAT  LITTLE  BILL. 


A  FEW  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  months  when  the  bill  Robert  had 
signed  fell  due,  he  received  a  printed  form 
apprising  him  of  the  fact,  and  offering  to 
renew  it  if  payment  was  just  then  incon- 
venient. 

It  was  decidedly  inconvenient. 

It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  Robert 
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to  meet  it  till  his  tithes  came  in,  and  he 
did  not  quite  see  how  he  should  meet  it 
then.  If  they  were  paid  in  full  at  that 
magnificent  stipend  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  a-year,  they  could  only 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
for  the  six  months,  allowing,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood, six  months'  grace  for  the  payment 
of  the  remainder. 

If  he  paid  the  whole  of  his  half-year's 
income  when  it  came  in,  he  would  still  be 
in  debt  the  remaining  forty  pounds,  and  he 
would  not  have  a  penny  to  live  upon 
during  the  next  half-year. 

Those  Christmas  bills,  and  the  expenses 
of  sending  that  wretched  horse  up  and 
down  to  Tatter  sail's,  and  Joan's  illness,  had 
been  a  heavy  pull  upon  this  first  quarter 
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of  the  year.  The  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  was  gone,  quite  gone, — there  was 
not  a  penny  left  of  it.  He  was  thinking 
of  borrowing  another  hundred,  the  last 
transaction  had  seemed  so  easy  and  pleas- 
ant. It  was  only  to  invite  a  charming^ 
young  gentleman  down,  and  show  him 
over  the  church,  and  give  him  some  lunch^ 
and  the  matter  was  arranged. 

Robert  wrote  off  at  once,  and  said  with 
perfect  truthfulness  that  he  was  unable  to 
meet  the  bill  till  such  a  time  as  his  tithes 
came  in,  and  asked  that  it  might  be  re- 
newed, according  to  promise,  for  another 
three  or  six  months. 

The  reply  came  prompt  and  to  the 
point. 

The   philanthropist  was  quite  willing  to 
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renew  the  bill  to  oblige  Mr.  Lyon  on  the 
payment  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  bill,  which  was  unfortunately 
out  of  his  hands.  Ten  pounds  might  cover 
this  transaction.  On  the  payment  of  this 
sum,  and  the  further  sum  of  thirty  pounds, 
the  interest  for  the  three  months'  exten- 
sion applied  for,  the  bill  would  be 
renewed. 

Robert  Lyon  read  this  precious  epistle 
with  a  gasp  of  astonishment.  He  could 
not  believe  his  eyes.  There  must  be  a 
mistake  somewhere.  The  young  gentle- 
man who  had  eaten  his  lunch,  and  admired 
his  church,  had  assured  him  that  the  dat- 
ing of  the  bill  at  three  months,  instead  of 
six,  was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  He  had 
distinctly  told  him  that  it  could  be  renewed 
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at  the  expiration  of  that  time  without 
further  cost.  The  twenty  per  cent,  in- 
terest he  had  ah^eady  paid  covered  all, 
everything. 

Robert  wrote  off  at  once  and  demanded 
an  explanation.  He  got  it,  as  he  had  got 
his  cheque,  and  that  other  reply  to  his 
letter,  by  return.  The  philanthropist 
added  to  his  other  virtues  promptness 
and  dispatch.  He  did  not  keep  a  cheque 
dangling  before  a  man's  eyes  for  a  week, 
he  sent  it  to  him  by  return. 

Mr.  William  Wilberforce — he  was  called 
William — presented  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Lyon,  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
rigmarole  which  he,  Robert,  had  written 
out  at  the  dictation  of  that  bland  young 
man,  with    his    signature   attached.     '  He 
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failed  to  see  how  Mr.  Lyon,  after  reading- 
that  document,  (which  must  have  escaped 
his  memory,)  could  ask  if  the  bill  was 
renewable  Avithout  further  charge.' 

Robert  owned  with  a  groan  that  he  had 
not  understood  a  word  of  that  document 
when  he  had  written  it,  but  he  thought  he 
saw  the  drift  of  it  now.  The  game  was 
up — it  was  no  use  kicking  against  the 
pricks, -and  there  Avas  nothing  left  to  be 
done  but  to  pay. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  in  a  princely  way 
about  paying,  and  another  thing  to  pay. 
Robert  had  not  the  least  idea  where  he 
could  raise  the  money ;  he  could  not  even 
raise  the  forty  pounds  for  the  renewal  of 
the  bill.  No  one  would  give  a  pound 
a  leg  for  Black  Beauty,  who  was    limp- 
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ing  about  the  orcliard,  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  a  hunter.  There  were  Joan's 
ponies,  and  the  carriage,  and  the  cob 
which  he  drove  in  the  dog-cart.  It  went 
to  his  heart  to  think  of  selHng  the  ponies 
just  as  Joan  was  getting  about  again ; 
and  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  sell 
the  cob. 

There  would  be  nothing  to  bring  things 
back  from  the  station,  or  to  go  between 
the  rectory  and  Carlingford,  if  that  Avere 
sold.  They  could  not  use  the  pony-car- 
riage for  a  market-cart.  Robert  dropped 
his  face  into  his  hands  and  cursed  his 
folly. 

Many  men  have  done  the  same  thing,, 
but  it  has  not  helped  them  very  much. 
He    could  not   understand  how   he  could 
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have  been  such  a  fool.  He  did  not  mince 
matters  now ;  the  time  for  mincing  and 
romancing  had  gone,  and  he  had  to  face 
facts. 

He  could  not  think,  as  he  looked  back 
on  those  happy  thoughtless  days,  when 
he  and  Joan  had  taken  possession  of  their 
new  home,  what  could  have  possessed  him  ! 

He  had  scattered  money — his  little  two 
thousand  pounds — with  the  ease  and  pro- 
digality of  a  man  with  an  estate  and  a 
rent-roll. 

He  had  spent  his  money  as  if  it  would 
never  come  to  an  end.  He  never  thought 
it  could  come  to  an  end.  It  was  like  his 
happiness,  it  was  going  to  last  for  ever. 
He  and  Joan  had  been  like  two  children, 
they  had  dreamed  blissfully  through  their 
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short  bright  sunshiny  day,  and  they  had 
never  thought  of  to-morrow. 

They  had  been  so  happy !  they  had 
thought  of  nobody  but  themselves.  The 
world  was  made  for  them  :  they  had  en- 
joyed it  in  their  way,  not  denying  them- 
selves anything,  filling  the  cup  up  to  the 
brim — the  very  brim— and  giving  no 
thought  to  the  morrow. 

It  is  not  much  use  being  sorry  when  a 
thino^  is  done.  Robert  could  not  brino-  him- 
self  to  be  very  sorry, — he  had  drunk  deep 
of  the  cup  of  happiness,  he  would  not  have 
lost  the  memory,  the  full  sweet  flavour  of 
that  divine  draught,  for  another  two  thou- 
sand pounds — for  all  the  world.  He 
could  never  live  that  six  months  over 
aofain . 
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No  regrets  or  reproaclies  would  have 
brought  back  the  money  that  had  been 
thrown  away.  It  had  been  literally 
thrown  away,  a  great  deal  of  it ;  it  had 
been  thrown  away  upon  things  that  were 
not  needed,  that  could  be  done  without, 
that  would  not  have  fetched  a  quarter 
the  price  if  they  had  been  sold  again  the 
next  day. 

Looking  backward  upon  his  folly,  Ro- 
bert Lyon  could  not  understand  how  he 
could  have  been  so  utterly  demented  as  to 
think  that  two  thousand  pounds  would  go 
on  for  ever. 

He  had  fondly  hoped  that  it  would 
have  gone  on  from  year  to  year,  coming 
in  at  intervals  to  fill  up  gaps,  when  the 
income  he  derived  from  his  living  was  in- 
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sufficient, — and  now  it  was  all  gone  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six  months  !  There  was 
nothing  left  for  all  the  future  but  that 
2)oor  little  stipend  that  was  anticipated, 
that  was  quite  swallowed  up,  before  it 
became  due. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Robert  did  not 
dare  to  tell  his  wife  how  matters  stood ; 
he  had  never  breathed  a  word  about  that 
wretched  bill  to  her,  and  he  had  not  the 
courao'e  to  tell  her  now.  She  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  it  just  yet,  he  told 
himself  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  she 
was  strono^er. 

Joan  had  not  made  a  very  good  getting 
up.  She  was  looking  thin  and  pale,  the 
ghost  of  her  bright  self,  and  she  was 
nervous  and  dispirited.      She  was   not  a 
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bit  like  the  old  Joan  of  former  days.  The 
doctor  said  she  wanted  rousing,  a  change 
would  do  her  good.  There  was  nothing 
like  a  month's  thorough  change. 

Robert  sighed,  and  shook  his  head  sadly, 
w^hen  the  doctor  suggested  that  expensive 
remedy.  He  did  not  see  how  he  could  get 
away,  he  said,  he  could  not  very  well  leave 
the  parish  at  this  season,  not  at  any  rate 
until  after  Easter.  Joan  did  not  catch  the 
sigh,  but  she  caught  the  tone  in  which 
those  evasive  words  were  spoken.  She 
knew  every  tone  in  his  voice :  he  could  not 
hide  that  jarring  note  from  her ;  and  she 
saw  those  two  upright  lines  come  out  in 
his  forehead  between  his  eyebrows.  She 
did  not  remember  to  have  seen  two  there 
till  lately. 
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'  I  think  I'd  rather  not  go  away  yet, 
Robbie,'  she  said,  when  the  doctor  was 
gone, — he  had  taken  himself  quite  off  now,, 
with  his  bottles  large  and  small,  quite  off 
until  he  was  summoned  again — '  I'm  sure 
it  Avould  do  me  more  harm  than  good, 
and  baby  isn't  at  all  strong.  What  should 
we  do  if  she  were  ill  while  we  were 
away  ?' 

Joan's  thin  flushed  face  grew  quite  pale 
at  the  dreadful  thought.  She  would  not 
for  worlds  go  aAvay  where  the  baby 
could  not  have  all  the  care  and  attention 
and  watching  that  she  was  accustomed  to 
have. 

'  There  is  no  place,'  she  said,  with  great 
decision, '  for  a  little  tiny  wee  baby  like  its 
own  beautiful  home.     It  does  not  want  a 
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change :  why  should  it  ?  It  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  change  already.' 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  Joan 
said,  but  Robert  did  not  feel  quite  com- 
fortable in  ignoring  altogether  the  doctor's 
prescription.  The  baby  was  a  weak,  puny 
little  thing,  and  would  not  bear  much 
buffeting  about,  and,  as  his  wife  had  re- 
marked, it  had  had  a  good  deal  of  change 
already. 

Easter  would  be  here  presently,  with  its 
beautiful  services,  and  its  sweet  bright 
spring  days  full  of  hope  and  promise. 
Things  would  look  better  after  Easter  :  the 
long  gloomy  winter  would  be  gone,  and 
the  earth  would  blossom  under  their  feet. 
Joan  would  get  up  her  strength,  and  the 
baby  would  grow  fat  and  rosy,  and  that 
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dark  cloud  that  hung  over  Robert  like  a 
pall  would  be  dispelled,  and  everj^thing 
would  come  rio^ht  as^ain. 

The  baby  was  to  be  christened  at  Easter, 
and  Phyllis  and  Bertha  were  to  be  spon- 
sors, and  nothing  would  satisfy  Joan  now 
but  that  all  the  family — Bertha,  and  the 
boys,  and  her  mother — should  come  down 
to  the  christening.  She  so  wanted  to  show 
her  mother  her  first-born. 

The  sight  of  their  dear  faces,  she  said, 
would  do  her  more  good  than  all  the 
changes  in  the  world. 

Phyllis  thought  the  idea  '  splendid,' 
when  she  came  over.  It  was  exactly  what 
she  had  been  longing  for  ever  since  she 
came  to  Coombe  Damerel.  She  knew  how 
her  mother  and  Bertha  were  hungering  to 
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see  Joan's  beautiful  home.  She  had  not 
told  them  half:  they  must  see  it  for  them- 
selves to  understand  in  what  pleasant 
places  the  lines  had  fallen  to  Joan,  and 
with  what  a  goodly  heritage  a  bountiful 
Providence  had  dowered  her. 

And,  besides  all  this,  there  was  the 
baby ! 

There  were  no  school  terms  to  stand 
in  their  way,  for  the  boys  were  home  for 
the  holidays.  There  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  at  once. 

Joan  wrote  to  her  mother  and  Bertha 
that  very  night ;  she  could  not  keep  the 
great  news  a  day  longer.  They  were  all 
to  come  down — all,  everyone.  The  country 
was  looking  lovely ;  everything  was  burst- 
ino;  into  leaf  and  flower.     The  orchards 
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were  yellow  with  daffodils,  the  meadows 
Avith  king-cups,  and  the  wild  cherry- 
blossom  and  the  blackthorn  in  the  hedges 
were  in  bloom.  The  cuckoo  had  already 
come,  and  there  was  a  blackbird's  nest  in 
the  elm-tree  just  outside  her  window. 
The  boys  could  get  as  many  birds'  eggs  as 
they  liked.  The  lambs  were  bleating  in 
the  orchard,  and  there  was  a  brood  of 
downy  young  ducks  on  the  pond, — and 
Baby  was  longing  to  see  its  grand- 
mamma ! 

These,  and  a  hundred  other  fond  in- 
ducements tripped  off  the  end  of  Joan's 
joyful  pen,  as  she  wrote  those  pressing 
letters  of  invitation  to  the  dear  people 
at  home.  She  filled  four  whole  sheets, 
and,  if  she  had  not  been  summoned  to  the 
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nursery,  slie  would  have  filled  four 
more. 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  have 
held  out  all  these  delightful  inducements 
to  beguile  those  poor  things  from  their 
dreary  home  in  a  back  street,  to  the 
beautiful  green  country.  Mrs.  Penrose 
could  not  read  Joan's  letter  for  the  mist, 
the  quite  unaccountable  mist,  that  swam 
before  her  eyes.  It  made  all  the  Avords 
run  together.  Bertha  told  the  boys  the 
news  long  before  her  mother  had  finished 
reading  the  first  page ;  her  eyes  were 
clear  and  bright,  and  were  not  troubled 
with  dimness  except  on  very  rare 
occasions. 

The  boys  shouted  like  mad  things  ; 
they  had  a  wrestling-match  in  the  back- 
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garden  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  paused 
in  the  middle  to  give  three  cheers  for 
Joan  !  Chris,  who  was  very  keen  upon 
birds'  eggs,  looked  through  his  collection 
that  afternoon,  and  threw  away  all  the 
damaged  sj)ecimens.  There  were  some 
rare  eggs  among  them,  cuckoos',  bitterns', 
hawks',  plovers',  and  herons'  eggs, 
but  he  threw  them  all  away.  He  was 
going  down  into  the  finest  birds '-nesting 
country  in  the  world,  and  he  would 
bring  back  with  him  something  like 
specimens !  So  he  threw  those  patched 
and  mended  old  things  away  to  begin 
with. 

They  came  down  two  or  three  days 
before  Easter.  It  was  such  a  lot  of  them, 
and  they  brought  such  a  heap  of  luggage, 
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the  boys'  best  clothes,  and  Mrs.  Penrose's 
and  Bertha's   evening  gowns.     There  was 
no   saying  for  what  great  occasions   they 
might   be    needed.     Joan's    great   friends 
would    be    down    at     Easter,    and    they 
would  meet  the   earl  and  Lord  George,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  a  great  deal.     Be- 
sides   that,   they   would    have   to    pay   a 
visit  to  the   countess,  and  Phyllis  would 
not  like  them  to  look  dowdy.     They  filled 
their    shabby    old    boxes    up    Avith    the 
dinner-gowns    and     the    evening    things 
that   had   been    packed   away    ever  since 
Joan's    wedding.       Bertha    worked    from 
morning   till    night,    all    those   two    last 
days    before    they    went    away,   altering 
those     evening     gowns      to     the     latest 
fashion. 
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Both  the  carriages  from  the  rectory 
"Nvere  at  the  station  to  meet  them ;  the 
pony-carriage  for  Mrs.  Penrose  and 
Bertha,  and  the  dog-cart  for  the  boys 
and  the  luggage.  It  was  like  a  royal 
procession.  It  was  more  than  that  : 
it  was  a  procession  of  love,  joy,  happi- 
ness— happiness  perfect  and  supreme! 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EASTERTIDE. 


That  long  anticipated  visit  of  her  own 
people  did  Joan  a  great  deal  more  good 
than  the  most  thorough  change.  The 
sight  of  their  dear  faces  was  better  than 
the  sight  of  the  fairest  prospect  in  the 
world.  Her  mother's  face  had  grown 
older  and  thinner,  she  thought,  since  she 
had  seen  it  last.     It  was  lined  and  marred 
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with  a  thousand  sordid,  petty  cares, 
which  left  their  marks  behind  quite  as 
deep  as  nobler  ones  ;  but  it  grew  youth- 
ful and  tender,  with  that  infinite  ten- 
derness of  mother-love  in  it,  when  she 
folded  Joan's  tiny  babe  to  her  heart. 

Seen  through  those  tender  eyes,  Joan's 
little  fragile  Lent-lily  was  no  longer  puny 
and  weak.  It  was  a  remarkably  fine 
baby  for  its  age ;  what  could  you  expect 
of  a  babe  of  a  month  ? 

Everything  was  perfect  and  lovely,  like 
the  baby.  There  never  was  such  a  rectory- 
house,  such  lawns,  and  gardens,  and 
stables ;  such  a  delightful  country,  such 
fishing,  tubbing,  riding,  driving,  and 
birds'-nesting  !  The  days  flew  by  like  a 
dream  ;  there  was  so  much  to  crowd  into 
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them.  The  boys  were  out  fishing  or  rid- 
ing all  the  clay,  they  had  no  time  to  search 
for  birds'  eggs.  They  scoured  the  country 
round  on  the  back  seat  of  Robert's  dog- 
cart, and  nearly  broke  their  necks  a  hun- 
dred times  jumping  in  and  jumping  out  in 
the  most  unexpected  way,  on  the  least 
provocation.  They  rode  poor  old  Black 
Beauty  to  death,  and  brought  hhn  home 
dead  lame.  He  was  not  worth  very  much 
when  they  came,  but  he  would  not  have 
fetched  a  pound  a  leg  when  they  went 
away. 

Robert,  if  the  truth  were  told,  was 
not  sorry  when  they  went  away.  They 
broke  down  his  hedges,  and  trampled  over 
his  flower-garden,  and  ruined  the  lawn, 
and   broke  his  fishing-tackle,  and  lamed 
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his  horses,  and  covered  that  back  seat  of 
his  newl}'.varnished  dog-cart  with  scratches. 
They  did  exactly  what  boys  have  done 
from  time  immemorial.  They  wonld  not 
be  boys  if  they  did  not  do  these  thought- 
less things  ;  they  would  be  horrible  prig- 
gish old  men. 

Bertha  took  her  holiday  more  soberly, 
but  she  enjoyed  it  none  the  less.  She 
enjoyed  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds  as 
only  those  who  are  shut  up  all  the  year 
in  a  shabby  little  house,  in  a  dingy  street, 
can  enjoy  beauty  and  freedom.  The  w^orld 
was  breaking  into  blossom  under  her  feet, 
and  the  April  skies  were  blue  above, 
and  everything  was  full  of  promise  and 
hope. 

She  was  not  exactly  envious  of  Joan  as 
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she  wandered  among  the  trim  flower-beds, 
by  the  well-kept  lawns,  and  through  the 
orchards,  where  the  branches  were  already 
white  with  blossom  above  her  head,  and 
the  yellow  daffodils  were  crowding  up  at 
her  feet.  She  was  not  exactly  envious  of 
her  more  fortunate  sister,  but  she  felt  that 
all  this  might  have  been  hers,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Joan — and  Phyllis, — if  they  had 
not  stood  in  her  way. 

The  long  bright  sunshiny  days  were 
much  too  short  to  induge  in  these  foolish 
fancies.  There  w^as  so  much  to  be  done. 
The  church  had  to  be  decorated  for  Easter, 
and  the  rector's  wife  could  not  help  a  bit. 
She  could  only  look  on  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  Robert  came  and  called  her 
away. 
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The  countess  was  well  enough  to  spare 
Phyllis  for  a  few  hours,  and  while  the 
sisters  were  kneeling  together  beside  the 
font — the  font  in  which  Joan's  baby  was  to 
be  christened — and  that  took  such  a  lot  of 
decorating,  Phyllis  told  her  sister  all  about 
the  disappointed  heir. 

She  took  her  into  the  Aylmerton  chapel, 
and  showed  her  the  monuments  of  the 
Damerels,  and  the  selfish  old  earl,  the 
painted  arms  in  the  windows,  and  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Aylmertons  and 
Damerels,  and  the  noble  families  they  had 
married  into,  carven  on  roof  and  wall,  and 
the  gloomy  hatchment  over  the  screen. 
It  had  been  put  up  seven  years  ago, 
when  the  earl  died,  and  it  was  there 
still. 
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'  Will  Mr.  Damerel  never  come  into  the 
estate?' Bertha  asked  her  sister,  as  they 
stood  in  the  Aylmerton  chapel  among 
all  these  decaying  memorials  of  the 
greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  old 
house. 

'  Unless  anything  should  happen,  and 
the  trustees  should  find  out  a  way  of  pay- 
ing the  earl's  debts  sooner  than  they 
expect,  Mr.  Damerel  will  never  come 
into  it  in  his  lifetime,'  Phyllis  said, 
with  a  little  sigh  she  could  not  keep 
back. 

'  Who  Avill  it  go  to  then  ?  Will  it  go  to 
his  children  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  Mr.  Damerel  will  ever 
marry,'  Phyllis  said,  blushing  scarlet. 
'  Unless      anything      quite      unexpected 
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should  happen,  it  will  never  benefit  him 
or  his.' 

'  Happen  ! — what  is  likely  to  happen  ? 
and  why  will  the  foolish  young  man  never 
marry  ?  He  ought  to  marry  at  once ; 
he  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  getting 
married.  He  has  lost  seven  years  al- 
ready.' 

'  Nobody  knows  what  may  happen/ 
Phyllis  said  softly,  with  that  faint  quiver 
of  her  drooping  eyelids  that  her  sister 
knew  so  well.  '  Lady  Aylmerton  may  do 
something  for  him  at  the  last.  I  don't 
think  he  would  ever  marry  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  this  great  unhappy  fortune  in 
the  family.  It  has  ruined  his  life,  why 
should  it  ruin  the  lives  of  his  children 
after  him  ?' 

VOL.  III.  G 
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'  Oh,  that's  all  nonsense  !'  Bertha  said, 
sharply.  She  had  no  ^^atience  with  Phyllis 
and  her  dreamy  notions.  '  It  is  his  duty 
to  marry.  It  is  quite  preposterous  to 
think  of  letting  this  great  fortune,  this 
wonderful  inheritance,  slip  out  of  the 
family.  It  is  simply  robbing  one's  de- 
scendants.' 

'  If  Mr.  Damerel  never  has  any  chil- 
dren he  cannot  rob  them,'  Phyllis  said, 
softly  ;  '  and — and  I  think  he  is  better  as 
he  is.' 

She  was  stooping  over  a  spray  of  Avhite 
cherry  blossom  that  would  not  stand  up- 
right in  the  window  of  the  Aylmerton 
chapel,  and  Bertha  did  not  see  that  her 
cheeks  were  crimson,  and  her  lips  were 
trembling. 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  cnmsom  streaming 
through  the  painted  arms  in  the  pane 
above,  but  that  would  not  have  accounted 
for  that  tremulous  quiver  about  her 
lips. 

The  sisters  stayed  in  the  church  till  the 
Easter  decorations  were  all  finished ;  till 
the  last  primrose  was  stuck  in  the  moss 
that  covered  up  the  font,  and  the  last 
bough  of  cherry  blossom  was  wreathed 
round  the  chancel  rails  ;  when  it  was  all 
done,  and  the  church  looked  like  a  gar- 
den, a  lovely  green  garden,  blazing  with 
the  first  gold  of  the  year,  they  came  away 
and  left  an  old  woman  to  clear  up  the 
mess. 

The  churchyard  was  a  scene  of  unwont- 
ed animation  as  they  passed  through  it. 

g2 
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The  village  children  were  trimming  the 
graves,  and  some  women  were  busy  with 
brushes  and  buckets  scrubbing  the  old 
moss-grown  tombstones.  They  had  for- 
gotten, maybe,  all  the  year,  those  who  lay 
beneath,  and  some  they  could  never  have 
known,  but  now,  on  this  Easter  Eve,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  West-country  custom, 
they  were  garnishing  their  poor  old  tomb- 
stones, and  trimming  up  their  forgotten 
graves  with  the  sweet  emblems  of  '  The 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.' 

It  brought  the  tears  into  Phyllis'  eyes 
to  see  these  busy  willing  workers  engaged 
in  their  tender  offices.  Bertha  could  not 
understand  how  people  could  find  any 
pleasure  in  such  an  unpleasant,  thankless 
task  as  scrubbing  mouldy  old  tombstones, 
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or  clearing  the  weeds  away  from  tangled, 
neglected  graves.  It  could  not  possibly 
•do  any  good  to  those  who  lay  beneath. 
It  was  a  bit  of  old-world  folly  and  sup- 
erstition. 

While  Bertha  was  walking  round  the 
little  churchyard  with  her  nose  in  the  air, 
pitying  these  poor,  ignorant  rustics, 
Phyllis  had  crept  back  into  the  church. 
There  were  still  some  flowers  left  from 
the  decorations  ;  there  was  quite  a  heap  in 
the  porch  that  the  old  woman  would  clear 
away  presently.  Phyllis  picked  out  a 
bunch  of  gold  and  green,  rich  yellow  king- 
cups, and  golden  daffodils,  and  pale  prim- 
roses, and  carried  them  up  beyond  the 
screen  into  the  Aylmerton  chapel. 

Kobody  had  remembered  the  old  earl, 
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who  had  been  so  worshipped  and  feared 
in  his  life.  No  one  had  brought  a  scrub- 
bing brush  and  a  pail  and  washed  his  old 
tombstone. 

Phyllis  selected  all  the  golden  flowers 
from  her  bunch,  and  laid  them  reverently 
on  the  marble  recumbent  figure,  with  their 
sweet  solemn  message  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life. 

She  had  still  a  few  white  drooping 
blossoms  in  her  hand,  and  she  strewed 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  stately  effigy  of 
the  beautiful  countess.  She  had  trod 
upon  flowers  all  her  life,  and — and  surely 
she  would  tread  upon  flowers,  unfading 
flowers,  again ! 

The  countess  came  to  church  the  next 
day  in   the   old  yellow  chariot.     She  had 
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never  been  absent  on  an  Easter  day  before, 
and  she  made  an  effort,  in  spite  of  her 
rheumatism,  to  come.  Her  ailments  sel- 
dom lasted  in  the  acute  stage  very  long; 
she  was  in  bed  groaning  one  day,  and  up 
the  next.  She  had  been  in  bed  groaning 
only  a  few  days  ago,  and  she  was  at 
church  to-day,  to  everybody's  astonish- 
ment, and  Robert's  dismay,  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  her  high  pew  in  the  Aylmer- 
ton  chapel. 

Robert  had  not  expected  her  ladyship  ; 
he  thought  she  would  be  at  home  reading 
one  of  her  edifying  sermons,  and  he  had 
not  gone  to  that  shabby  bag  in  the  Blue- 
beard cupboard  and  brought  out  a  dis- 
coloured manuscript,  and  flattened  it  out, 
and  put  it  into  his   sermon-case.     He  had 
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written  a  short  simple  discourse,  addressed 
directly  to  the  hearts  of  the  simple  folk 
who  had  been  commemorating  this  Easter 
Day  with  that  foolish,  tender  old  supersti- 
tious observance  of  making  ready  for  the 
joyful  resurrection  of  those  who  lay  sleeping 
in  the  yard  outside.  He  had  seen  those 
spring  flowers  on  the  old  nameless  graves 
as  he  had  walked  up  the  path,  and  the 
sight  had  touched  him,  and  he  had  gone 
up  into  the  pulpit,  and  told  his  flock  of  a 
very  different  millennium  to  that  far-off, 
uncertain  event  he  Avas  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  about. 

He  forgot  all  about  her  ladyship  when 
he  spoke  of  that  quite  certain  joyful 
season  the  flowers  on  the  graves  outside 
foreshadowed, — the    flowers    on   the  font, 
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on  the  walls,  on  tlie  altar  symbolised, — 
the  new  life  of  infinite  joy  and  love  and 
praise  that  lay  beyond  the  narrow  confines 
of  time  and  sense. 

It  was  like  one  of  his  old  Stoke  Lucy 
sermons. 

The  countess  was  hobbling  away  after 
the  congregation  had  filed  out  of  the 
church,  when  she  caught  sight  of  the  yel- 
low flowers  on  her  husband's  tomb.  She 
could  not  see  very  well ;  her  eyes  were 
failing,  as  well  as  her  legs,  she  could  only 
see  a  sheen  of  gold  and  green  on  the  white 
marble  ef^gy  of  her  lord. 

Somebody  had  been  thinking  of  his 
resurrection,  and  making  ready  for  it. 
She  could  not  think  who  had  done  it. 
Cecilia  had  never  put  a   single  flower  on 
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his  tomb  in  her  life.  She  was  very  glad 
that  some  one  had  remembered  him.  It 
gave  her  something  to  think  about  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  set  her  a-wondering 
whether  any  loving  hands  would  lay  the 
gold  and  the  green  on  her  cold  stone 
when  she  lay  beside  him.  Of  all  she  had 
benefited  in  her  long  life,  she  eould  not 
think  of  any  who  would  perform  this 
tender  office. 

They  christened  the  little  weakly  baby 
in  the  afternoon,  and  gave  it  its  mother's 
old-fashioned  name. 

'  It  is  an  old  family  name,'  Mrs.  Penrose 
explained,  when  they  had  got  back  from 
church,  and  were  gathered  round  the  fire 
in  the  library  ;  '  it  has  been  in  the  family 
for  centuries.     Joan  was   christened  after 
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my  great-aunt ;  you  have  got  her  picture 
somewhere.' 

Then  somebody  remembered  that  Aunt 
Joan's  picture  hung  behind  the  library 
door.  They  all  went  over  to  look  at  it, 
and  while  they  looked  at  it  they  made  a 
discovery,  or,  rather,  they  made  two  dis- 
coveries. They  discovered  that  it  was 
exactly  like  the  baby — the  family  likeness 
had  been  faithfully  carried  on — and  that 
it  was  not  nearly  so  hideous  as  they  had 
all  voted  it  to  be. 

Aunt  Joan  had  grown  much  better- 
looking  ;  or  they  saw  her  with  different 
eyes. 

It  depends  so  much  upon  the  eyes  you 
look  at  things  with  what  you  make 
them. 
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Phyllis  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  the 
old  portraits  on  the  walls  of  Orchard 
Damerel,  the  beautiful  ancestors  in  their 
old-fashioned  gowns,' with  the  tender  grace 
of  a  day  long  past  still  lingering  about 
them,  that  she  looked  up  at  this  despised 
picture  of  Aunt  Joan  with  quite  new 
eyes. 

'  I  think  it  is  a  lovely  picture,'  she  said, 
presently;  '  it  is  very  like  some  at  Orchard 
Damerel,  some  that  they  set  a  great  value 
upon.  I  am  very  glad  it  was  sent  down 
here,  that  it  was  not  sold  with  the 
rest.' 

Joan  smiled  at  Phyllis's  earnestness ; 
she  did  not  see  anything  in  the  shabby, 
old  picture ;  but  there  certainly  was  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  the  baby. 
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They  sat  round  the  fire,  making  plans 
for  the  morrow,  during  that  happy  even- 
ing. Mrs.  Penrose  had  not  been  over  to 
Orchard  Damerel  yet,  and  Joan  proposed 
to  drive  her  over  in  the  pony-carriage.  It 
would  be  such  a  proud  thing  to  drive  her 
mother  over  in  her  own  carriage,  and 
show  her  all  the  beautiful  things  by  the 
way.  She  had  looked  forward  to  that 
drive  for  months.  What  is  the  use  of 
having  beautiful  things  if  those  you  love 
do  not  share  them  with  you  ? 

There  Avere  delightful  plans  made  for 
the  morroAv.  Bertha  Avas  to  drive  over  in 
the  dog-cart,  and  the  boys  Avere  to  ride 
behind.  They  Avere  to  do  a  lot  of  birds'- 
nesting,  Avhile  Bertha  and  her  mother 
were  in  the  house  ;  there  Avere  some  rare 
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birds  haunting  the  coombe,  and  the  old 
nests  in  the  great  trees  in  the  park  had 
not  been  disturbed  for  years. 

Easter  had  fallen  late,  as  late  as  it 
could  fall  this  year  ;  it  was  full  spring, 
almost  summer,  and  the  air  was  balmy, 
and  the  flowers  crowding  out  in  the 
hedges,  and  the  orchards  already  w^hite 
with  blossom. 

It  was  a  quite  perfect  April  morning ; 
the  boys  had  been  out  scouring  the  coun- 
try since  daybreak,  they  could  not  afford 
to  lose  an  hour  of  this  delightful  holiday 
time,  and  Bertha  and  her  mother  were 
loitering  in  the  flower-garden.  They  had 
been  loitering  about  the  grounds  since 
breakfast ;  about  the  orchards,  and  the 
paddock,   and    the    home-farm,    as   they 
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called  the  poultry-yard ;  they  would  loiter 
about  these  pleasant  places  until  noon, 
when  they  would  drive  over  in  great  state 
to  Orchard  Darner  el  to  luncheon  with 
the  countess,  by  her  ladyship's  special 
invitation. 

Mrs.  Penrose  had  never  taken  luncheon 
with  a  countess  before,  and  she  was  rather 
disturbed  in  her  rnind  about  her  toilet. 
She  was  not  at  all  sure  what  she  ought  to 
wear  on  such  an  august  occasion.  She 
had  brought  down  her  best  gown,  a  stiff 
silk  that  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  wear, 
and  which  had  been  discreetly  covered 
with  beads  and  lace,  only  its  best  points, 
its  very  best  points  being  visible.  Bertha  ob- 
jected to  her  mother's  '  beady  gown,'  as  she 
somewhat  irreverently  termed^this  relic  of 
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by-gone  splendour,  and  suggested  a  more 
sober  toilet ;  but  Mrs.  Penrose,  for  once 
in  her  life,  was  obdurate.  She  had 
brought  down  the  beady  gown,  and  she 
meant  to  wear  it ;  if  she  did  not  wear 
it  now  she  might  not  have  another 
chance. 

She  was  discussing  that  vital  question 
Avith  her  first-born,  who  was  the  authority 
of  the  family  on  matters  of  etiquette,  when 
a  carriage  with  two  men  in  it  drove  past 
them  to  the  house. 

Bertha  observed  them  narrowly ;  she 
thought  one  of  them  might  be  Lord  George, 
he  might  be  coming  to  luncheon,  and  he 
had  brought  some  one  with  him,  perhaps 
Lady  Alicia's  husband,  the  member  for 
the  county. 
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On  second  thoughts  she  dismissed  this 
idea  from  her  mind.  The  second  gentle- 
man was  of  JcAvish  aspect;  he  was  not  the 
least  like  her  ideal  of  a  country  squire. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  Rothschild  staying  in 
the  house,  a  prince  of  financiers  spending 
the  Easter  recess  amid  these  sylvan  scenes. 
She  quite  pictured  in  her  mind  what  a  re- 
lief it  must  be  to  the  toil-worn  great  man 
to  throw  aside  his  greatness,  and  quit  the 
pestilential  money-making  air  of  the  city 
for  these  scenes  of  rej^ose  and  peace.  How 
his  jaded  body  and  mind  must  be  invigor- 
ated by  imbibing  in  copious  draughts  this 
pure,  unbreathed  air ;  he  must  feel  quite  a 
boy  again  as  be  angles  for  trout  in  that 
brawling  stream  beneath  the  falls  !  It  was 
a  pretty  fancy ! 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Bertha  was  full  of  sympathy  for  that 
distinguished  looking  stranger  with 
the  strongly  marked  Jewish  cast  of 
countenance. 

The  rector  was  in  his  study  when  these 
visitors  were  announced,  but  he  did  not 
catch  their  names  when  the  maid-servant 
brought  them  in.  He  looked  up  from  his 
table  and  saw  these  strangers  of  sinister 
aspect  standing  before  him,  and  then, 
without  a  word  being  spoken,  his  heart 
sank  into  his  boots. 

He  had  no  need  to  speak.  The  Israel- 
ite, who  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  stepped 
forward  and  laid  an  open  paper  on  his 
hands.  He  did  not  give  it  to  him,  he  laid 
it  on  his  hands,  which  were  folded  on  the 
table  before  him.     He  had  an  impression, 
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he  was  never  quite  sure  that  it  Avas 
more  than  an  impression,  that  the  man 
Laid  his  great  ugly  dirty  hand  on  his 
shoukler. 

'At  the  suit  of  Mr.  William  Wilber- 
force.'  he  heard  some  one  say,  some  one  a 
long  way  off,  and  for  a  few  seconds  he 
could  not  read  what  was  written  on  that 
strip  of  blue  paper  on  the  table.  The 
words  all  swam  together,  and  he  could  not 
make  any  sense  of  them.  He  could  only 
see  the  face  of  Joan,  and  the  wee,  wee  face 
of  the  babe  he  had  held  in  his  arms  at  the 
font  yesterday,  came  before  him  and  that 
paper. 

He  had  a  stifling  feeHng  in  his  throat  as 
if  he  should  choke  for  want  of  air,  but  he 
had  no  strength  to  rise  from  the  table. 

H  2 
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What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

It  meant  that  the  philanthropist  had 
put  in  an  execution  for  the  amount  of  his 
bill. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


THE     FINANCIER, 


Robert  in  his  ignorance,  in  his  blind 
fatuity  and  belief  in  the  philanthropical 
intentions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  had  neg- 
lected to  provide  for  the  maturity  of  that 
wretched  bill.  He  had  not  taken  the  com- 
monest precautions  to  stave  off  the  evil 
day.  He  had  trusted  that  all  would  be 
well.      Why  should    he  not?       He    had 
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taken  the  word  of  that  bland  young  man^ 
and  had  trusted  that  the  matter  would  be 
arranged  as  he  had  stipulated. 

A  week  ago  a  notice  had  reached  him 
that  the  bill  had  not  been  met.  He  was 
quite  aware  that  the  bill  had  not  been 
met  without  Mr.  Wilberforce  taking  the 
trouble  to  send  him  that  superfluous 
notice !  Who  should  know  better  that 
it  had  not  been  met  than  he  ? 

Robert  had  written  off  at  once,  on  the 
receipt  of  that  ridiculous  notice,  and 
stated  in  the  plainest  terms  the  im- 
possibility of  his  meeting  the  bill  until 
his  tithes  came  in.  He  had  not  sent 
the  forty  pounds  asked  for  to  cover 
the  expense  of  renewing  it,  and  the  in- 
terest for   the    next   three   months.     The 
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affable  young  man  had  told  him  most 
distinctly  that  no  further  interest 
would  be  charged  for  the  extension  of 
time. 

He  had  paid  enough  already,  goodness 
knows  !  for  this  temporary  loan.  Thirty 
pounds  for  the  loan  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  five  pounds  for  expenses  I 
Thirty-five  pounds  for  three  months  ; — 
the  idea  was  preposterous !  If  this  were 
to  go  on,  it  would  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the 
year ! 

He  could  have  borrowed  the  money 
at  iiYQ  j)er  cent,  of  his  bankers,  if  he 
had  only  gone  to  them  in  his  trouble, 
and  explained  the  matter  to  them. 

Mr.  AVilberforce  had  a  large  clientele  of 
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clergy,  the  young  man  liad  informed 
Robert  quite  confidentially ;  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  beneficed  clergy  applied 
to  him  yearly  for  temporary  assistance 
to  eke  out  their  narrow  incomes,  or  to 
enable  them  to  meet  some  sudden  and 
unexpected  drain  on  their  too  slender 
resources.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
unhappy  men  were  being  crushed  daily 
beneath  this  awful  load  of  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  had  vouchsafed  no 
reply  to  Robert's  indignant  letter.  He 
had  put  the  law  into  force,  and  levied 
an  execution  upon  all  his  goods  and 
chattels. 

When  Robert  recovered  himself,  and 
could  see  clear  enough  to  read  the  paper 
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before  him,  and  liis  voice  came  back 
so  that  he  could  speak  without  choking, 
and  his  legs  were  steady  enough  to  carry 
him,  he  got  up  from  the  table,  and  bid- 
ding the  men  wait  his  return  he  left  the 
room.  He  brushed  by  Mrs.  Penrose  and 
Bertha,  who  had  just  come  in  from  the 
garden,  in  the  hall,  and  went  hurriedly 
up  the  stairs. 

He  could  not  have  spoken  to  them 
if  he  had  seen  them,  he  could  not  have 
spoken  to  anyone.  A  dreadful,  dreadful 
burden  was  upon  him. 

He  had  to  tell  Joan. 

She  was  not  in  her  own  room — he  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  relief  when  he 
opened  the  door,  and  saw  she  was  not 
there.      It    s^ave     him   a   little    breathino; 
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space.  He  was  so  dazed,  so  bewildered, 
that  he  could  not  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  stumbled  across  the  room 
and  threw  himself  down  on  his  knees 
beside  the  bed — beside  the  pillow  that 
her  innocent  cheek  had  lately  pressed — 
but  no  words  would  arise  to  his  lij)s. 
He  could  not  utter  a  single  prayer ;  he 
could  only  kneel  there  silent  and  mute 
in  his  bewilderment. 

He  had  not  far  to  look  for  Joan  ;  he 
knew  exactly  where  he  should  find  her. 
She  was  only  in  the  room  beyond,  the 
little  dressing-room  that  she  had  turned 
into  a  nursery.  The  baby  was  sleeping 
in  its  cot,  and  Joan  was  standing  beside 
it,  looking  down  upon  its  peaceful,  rosy 
slumber.      She   looked    up    and   blushed 
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when  Robert  entered  the  room ;  she 
flushed  up  like  a  poppy  at  being  caught 
in  this  act  of  worship. 

Robert  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and 
came  over  and  stood  beside  the  cot  where 
his  child  was  sleeping.  Something  in  his 
step  or  in  his  manner  made  Joan  look  at 
him  sharply. 

The  poppy  colour  dropped  out  of  her 
face  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come  in. 

'What  is  it,  Robin?'  she  asked,  breath- 
lessly, '  what  ?' 

He  had  not  spoken  a  word,  but  she 
had  read  that  message  of  trouble  in  his 
face. 

He  put  out  his  trembling  hands  and 
took  hers,  but  he  could  not  find  any  words 
to  speak. 
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'  Oh,  Robin,  what  is  this?  what  does  it 
mean  ?' 

'  Darling !'  was  all  he  could  say, 
'  Darling !' 

It  was  not  very  much,  but  it  reassured 
her. 

'Has  anything  happened?'  she  said, 
eagerly,  '  to  mamma. — to  the  boys  ?' 

He  shook  his  head. 

'  Nothing  has  happened  to  them,'  he 
said. 

'  Then  what ' 

She  did  not  finish  the  question,  she 
stopped  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

It  could  not  be  anything  very  bad. 
There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
baby :  it  was  sleeping  like  a  top.  There 
was  nothinof  the  matter  with  Robert — he 
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was  here  by  her  side — there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  her  mother  or  the  girls. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  did  not  affect  the 
safety  of  those  she  loved.  Her  heart  gave 
a  great  bound  of  relief.  Surely  she  could 
bear  anvthins:  if  these  were  safe. 

Then  Robert  told  her.  He  told  her  all. 
He  told  her  with  a  quiver  at  his .  lips  that 
he  could  not  hide  from  her,  and  clammy 
drops  of  perspiration  breaking  out  on  his 
forehead. 

She  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  She 
could  only  just  grasp  the  one  dreadful 
fact,  that  the  brio^ht  dazzlino;  bubble  of 
prosj)erity  had  burst. 

She  had  her  husband  and  her  baby  left ; 
everything  had  not  gone.  It  might  have 
been  worse ;  oh  !  so  much  worse. 
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'  AYhat  will  you  do,  Robert?'  she  said, 
speaking  under  her  breath. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but — but 
to  let  the  men  take  the  things.  We  shall 
never  be  able  to  hold  up  our  heads 
again.' 

'  But  it  is  not  much,  Robert.  It  is  not 
quite  two  hundred  pounds.'  She  had  got 
the  paper  Robert  had  brought  away  with 
him  in  her  hands,  examining  it.  '  If — if 
we  could  get  the  money,  the  men  would 
go  away?' 

'  Yes,  if  we  could  get  the  money !'  he 
said,  bitterly. 

'  We  must  try  to  get  it :  we  must  make 
an  effort — we  need  not  let  anyone  know. 
Oh,  I  wish  mamma  and  the  boys  were  not 
here !' 
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She  was  much  cooler  than  Robert : 
cooler  and  braver;  but  that  mention  of  her 
mother  and  the  boys  brought  the  colour 
into  her  face. 

'  And  they  are  going  to  Orchard  Damerel 
to  luncheon.  Do  you  think  you  could 
drive  them  over,  Rob,  and  then  I  should 
have  time  to  think  ?' 

Robert  shook  his  head. 

'  I  don't  think  we  should  be  allowed  to 
take  the  horses  out,'  he  said,  hanging  his 
head ;  '  there  is  a  stipulation  that  nothing 
can  be  removed  off  the  premises.' 

'Then  I  must  write  to  Phyllis  and  tell 
her  they  are  not  coming  ;  that  something 
has  happened  to  prevent  them.  Oh,  if 
Phyllis  were  only  here  !' 

Joan  checked  a  little  moan  ;    she  would 
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not  have  uttered  it  for  the  world.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes  were 
unusuall}  bright,  and  she  was  nervously 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  little  thin 
hands,  but  she  gave  no  other  sign  of  agi- 
tation. She  had  to  strengthen  her  hus- 
band's heart ;  she  had  to  keep  him  from 
breaking  down. 

She  scribbled  a  little  note  to  Phyllis, 
and  she  told  Robert  to  send  it  up  by  a 
messenger  to  the  house  at  once  ;  and  then 
she  went  downstairs  and  explained  to  her 
mother  and  Bertha  that  these  unexpected 
visitors  coming  in,  Robert  could  not 
drive  them  over  to  Lady  Aylmerton's  to 
luncheon. 

She  ordered  some  wine  and  biscuits  to 
be  carried  into  the  library  to  the  men,  and 
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she  sat  clown  to  table  with  her  mother  and 
the  boys,  and  carved — or  rather  tried  to 
carve — as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It 
was  a  good  thing  their  voracious  young 
appetites  kept  her  well  employed,  or  she 
might  have  broken  down.  Bertha  had 
put  on  quite  a  smart  gown  for  the  mid- 
day meal ;  she  expected  Lord  George  and 
the  financier  to  be  present.  Joan  had 
to  explain  that  the  visitors  had  come  on 
business,  and  some  refreshment  had  been 
served  for  them  and  Robert  in  the  library. 
She  did  not  say  what  business.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  business  that  incumbents  of 
country  livings  receive  visitors  upon, — 
archidiaconal  visitations,  visits  from  rural 
deans,  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  depu- 
tations   from    learned     societies,    county 
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•clubs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unexpected 
presence  of  so  august  a  person  as  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  himself. 

The  financier  did  not  look  the  least  like 
a  bishop. 

Bertha  was  still  wondering  who  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  might  be — she  had 
quite  settled  in  her  mind  that  they  were 
distinguished,  if  they  had  not  been  people 
of  importance  Robert  would  not  have  put 
off  that  visit  to  Orchard  Damerel — when 
Phyllis  arrived. 

Joan  caught  sight  of  her  crossing  the 
lawn.  Phyllis  was  quite  sure  from  that 
hurried  scribble  of  Joan's  that  something 
had  happened ;  she  had  run  all  the  way 
through  the  shrubbery  and  across  the 
fields,  taking  the  nearest  cut,  and  when 
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she  reached  the  rectory  gate,  instead  of 
going  round  by  the  gravelled  path,  she 
ran  across  the  lawn  over  the  wet  grass. 
Joan  saw  her  sister  coming,  and,  mak- 
ing some  excuse,  got  up  hastily  from  the 
table  and  went  out  into  the  hall  to  meet 
her. 

Something  seemed  to  be  choking  in  her 
throat,  and  she  could  not  speak  a  word 
to  Phyllis  when  she  came  in  at  the  open 
hall-door,  bringing  in  the  April  sunshine 
with  her.  The  sky  had  been  overcast,  and 
a  shower  had  fallen,  but  the  clouds  had 
passed,  and  the  sun  had  just  shone  out 
again,  and  it  came  shining  into  the  open 
door  with  Phyllis. 

Joan  took  her  sister's  hand  silently  and 
led  her  upstairs.     She  did  not  speak  ;  she 
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did  not  trust  herself  to  look  at  her ;  she 
only  drew  her  upstairs  into  her  own  room 
and  closed  the  door  after  her;  closed  it 
and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  she  broke  down.  She 
broke  down,  with  a  little  moan  which 
she  could  not  keep  back,  in  Phyllis's 
arms. 

'What  is  it?'  Phyllis  asked  under  her 
breath.  She  did  not  know  why  she  whis- 
pered ;  she  could  not  explain  why  she  felt 
that  this  trouble  which  had  fallen  upon 
Joan  was  to  be  kept  from  the  rest  of  the 
household.  '  Is  it  the  baby  ? — is  it 
Robert?' 

'  No,  no,  no !'  Joan  sobbed  almost  pas- 
sionately. 

She  had  lost  all  command  over  herself^ 
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she  could  only  sob  and  moan  with  her 
face  on  Phyllis's  shoulder.  She  would  not 
have  had  Robert  see  her  weeping  like  that 
for  the  world. 

Phyllis  let  her  have  her  weep  out.  It 
was  like  the  shower  that  had  fallen  :  it 
was  sharp  and  sudden,  and  soon  over, 
only,  in  Joan's  case,  when  it  was  over,  the 
sun  did  not  come  out.  Then,  with  her 
face  still  hidden  on  her  shoulder,  Joan 
told  her  sister  all. 

'  It  was  not  Robert's  fault,  you  must 
not  blame  Robert.  It  is  I  Avho  have  been 
so  silly  and  extravagant,  and  led  him 
into  all  sorts  of  foolish  expenses.  It  is 
all  my  wicked,  miserable  pride !'  she 
moaned. 

Phyllis  shook  her  head,  and  her  eyelids 
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quivered  in  that  ridiculous  way  they  had 
when  she  was  much  moved. 

'  I'm  sure  it  was  not  your  fault,  darling, 
— nor — nor  Robert's.  Poor  Robert !  You 
didn't  either  of  you  know  the  value  of 
money,  how  should  you  ?  You  have  been 
living  like  two  children  in  a  fairy  tale  ; 
you  thought  the  money  would  never  come 
to  an  end.  You've  never  had  to  pinch 
and  scrape  as  we  have  had  to  do  at  home, 
or  you  would  have  known  better.  It  was 
not  your  fault,  you  poor  dear!' 

This  was  all  Phyllis  could  say  to  com- 
fort her.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  have 
got  wet  through  in  that  shower  if  she 
could  only  say  these  trite,  stupid  things, 
and  kiss  Joan's  damp  cheeks,  and  fold  her 
close  in  her  loving  arms. 
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'  I  wouldn't  have  mamma  know  for  the 
world, — or  Bertha, — or  the  boys.  Mamma 
-would  break  her  heart,  she  is  so  proud  of 
everything.  Oh,  you  can't  think,  Phil, 
how  proud  and  satisfied  she  is  !  She  has 
brought  down  all  her  best  things.  That 
black  silk  with  the  flowers  on  it,  that  she 
used  to  set  such  store  by,  and  her  lace 
cap.  She  expected  to  meet  all  the  best 
people  in  the  county ;  and  Bertha  thought 
one  of  those  men  downstairs  was  Lord 
George  !' 

Joan  could  not  help  smiling  in  the 
midst  of  her  tears,  but  Phyllis  looked 
grave.  Why  should  not  she  mistake  him 
for  Lord  George  ?  She  had  heard  some- 
thing about  that  most  unfortunate  trans- 
action   with    Black    Beauty,   and  she  did 
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not   think    very    mucli    of    Lord    George. 

'  AVhat  can  you  do  to  prevent  them  find- 
ing out?  Can  Robert  keep — the — the  men 
out  of  sight.' 

'  No ;  they  will  go  all  over  the  house 
presently,  into  every  room.  They  are 
going  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  things, 
— our  things, — our  wedding  presents, — 
and  the  furniture — and — and  the  carriages 
and  horses.  They  will  not  let  Robert  take 
one  of  them  out  of  the  yard  !' 

Here  Joan  broke  down  again,  and  it 
was  a  good  thing  that  Phyllis's  clinging 
arms  were  around  her,  and  that  her  damp 
shoulder  was  handy  for  another  flood  of 
tears. 

Phyllis  was  very  near  crying  herself. 

'  Mamma  and  the  boys  must  go  home 
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at  once,'  she  said,  decidedly.  '  They  mast 
go  back  to-day,  and  Robert  must  keep 
the  men  out  of  sight  till  they  are 
gone.' 

Joan  was  getting  hysterical,  and  it  was 
as  much  as  Phyllis  could  do  to  soothe 
htjr. 

'  I'll  manage  that,  dear.  I'll  manage  it 
all,  if  you'll  let  me,  I  won't  hurt  anybody's 
feelings, — and — and — I'll  get  them  all  out 
of  the  house  in  an  hour.' 

Phyllis  was  as  good  as  her  word  ;  she 
locked  Joan  in  with  her  baby,  she  was  not 
at  all  in  a  fit  state  to  be  interviewed  at 
present  by  anybody,  and  she  went  down- 
stairs into  the  dining-room. 

Mrs.  Penrose  and  Bertha  were  still 
there,    though    they    had    long    finished 
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their  meal,  but  the  boys  were  out  in 
the  orchard,  breaking  down  the  fences 
and  digging  out  a  ferret  which  they  had 
earthed  in  when  they  were  summoned  to 
luncheon. 

'  Joan's  in  dreadful  trouble,'  she  ex- 
plained, when  she  had  greeted  her  mother 
and  sister ;  '  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do 
with  those  men.  Robert  didn't  expect 
them  until  next  week,  when  you  were 
gone.' 

Mrs.  Penrose  turned  quite  pale. 

'  You  don't  mean,'  she  said,  '  that  they 
have  come  to  stay?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  of  course  they  have  come  to 
stay.  They  wouldn't  come  all  this  dis- 
tance if  they  hadn't  come  to  stay.  It  is 
so    unfortunate  you    came   now,  mamma^ 
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instead  of  waiting  till  they  had  gone  back ; 
then  you  could  have  stayed  as  long  as 
you  liked.' 

'  I  wonder  Joan  asked  us  to  come  down 
now,  when  she  knew  they  were  expected,' 
Bertha  said,  sharply. 

'  She  was  so  anxious  to  have  the  baby 
christened  on  Easter  Day ;  she  wrote 
without  consulting  Robert,'  Phyllis  Gaid, 
meekly,  telling  an  unblushing  iib.  '  And 
they  have  come  sooner  than  she  had 
expected.' 

'  Surely  in  this  great  house  Joan  can 
iind  room  for  two  people  ;  it  isn't  like  a 
dozen,'  Bertha  said,  crossly. 

'  My  dear,  it  was  my  fault  that  Joan 
only  furnished  two  extra  rooms,'  Mrs. 
Penrose    said,    with   a   sigh.     '  I    was  so 
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afraid  they  would  begin  on  too  large  a 
scale,  that  I  begged  them  to  be  careful. 
Joan  was  anxious  to  have  three  spare 
rooms,  but  I  urged  her  only  to  furnish 
two  to  begin  with.  It  is  very  awkward. 
I  think  we  had  better  go  back.' 

'  Do  you  think  the  boys  would  very 
much  mind  about  going  back?'  Phyllis 
faltered. 

She  was  dreadfully  ashamed  of  her- 
self for  telling  all  these  tarradiddles,  and 
she  was  awfully  sorry  for  the  boys. 

'  I  think  they  would  be  dreadfully  dis- 
appointed. It  is  too  bad  of  Joan  to  bring 
them  down  here,  and  to  send  them  back 
in  a  hurry,  because  some  of  Robert's 
friends  choose  to  turn  up  quite  un- 
<3xpectedly. 
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Bertha  was  hot  and  indignant ;  all  her 
visions  of  being  taken  in  to  dinner  by  Lord 
George  were  dissipated.  She  had  put  on 
her  smart  frock  for  nothing,  and  she  had 
a  stino^ino^,  humihatino^  sense  of  beino^ 
sent  away  in  a  hurry,  turned  out  of  the 
house  to  make  room  for  strangers. 

'  I  think  we  had  better  go,  dear,'  Mrs. 
Penrose  said,  weakly. 

'  If  you  wouldn't  mind,  mother,  I  think 
it  would  be  best,'  Phyllis  said,  a  trifle 
eagerly — she  could  not  keep  the  eager- 
ness out  of  her  voice.  '  It  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  Joan.  She  isn't  strong  yet, 
and  things  worry  her  so.' 

'  We  will  go  at  once.  I  wouldn't  have 
Joan  worried  for  the  world.  We  can  come 
down  again ' 
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'  /  will  never  come  down  again  !'  Bertha 
said,  angrily ;  and  she  jumped  up  from 
the  table  and  began  to  collect  her  work- 
things,  and  the  books  she  had  been  read- 
ing. '  It's  shameful  to  have  to  go  away  in 
such  a  hurry;  it's  like  being  turned  out 
of  the  house.' 

'  Can  I  help  you  pack?'  Phyllis  asked, 
timidly,  as  her  sister  bounced  out  of  the 
room. 

'  Oh  !  no,  thank  you.  We  can  do  our 
own  packing;  w^e  don't  want  any  help 
in  this  house ;'  and  Bertha  banged  the 
door  after  her  in  a  way  that — well,  showed 
temper. 

And  then  Phyllis  had  to  go  out  into 
the  orchard  and  find  the  boys,  and  ex- 
p)lain    matters   to   them.      It   was    rather 
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harder  work  reconciling  the  boys  to 
going  back,  just  as  their  long  looked- 
for  holiday  had  begun,  than  it  was  re- 
conciling Bertha.  They  could  not  be 
brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  going 
home  at  that  short  notice. 

'  If  it's  only  the  room  that's  wanted,' 
Chris  said,  eagerly,  '  there's  no  reason 
why  we  should  go  back.  We  can  sleep 
anywhere.  There  are  plenty  of  empty 
rooms,  and  we  could  sleep  on  the  floor. 
We  shouldn't  at  all  mind  sleeping  on 
the  floor.' 

Then  Phyllis  had  to  explain  that  there 
were  other  reasons  why  they  must  go 
back.  Robert  had  important  visitors 
staying  in  the  house,  and  it  would  be 
inconvenient   to    have    boys    about,    and 
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Joan  was  in  weak  health,  and  could  not 
bear  any  worries. 

The  boys  grumbled  and  gave  in.  Per- 
haps they  saw  from  Phyllis's  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  them  that  there  were  other 
reasons.  They  went  back  to  the  house 
with  heavy  hearts,  and  packed  up  their 
fishing-rods,  and  their  butterfly-nets,  and 
their  beetle-cases.  They  had  not  done 
half  the  things  they  were  going  to  do. 
They  had  not  got  a  single  bird's  egg. 
They  had  smashed  all  their  old  ones 
before  they  came  away,  and  they  had 
not  found  one  to  take  back. 

Considering  all  things,  the  boys  be- 
haved beautifully. 

When  Mrs.  Penrose  and  Bertha  came 
downstairs  a  couple  of  hours  later  with 
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their  travellino'  things  on,  Robert  was  in 
the  hall  to  meet  them.  He  was  looking 
pale  and  worried,  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  detain  them. 

'  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away  in 
such  a  hurry,'  he  said.  '  You  must 
come  down  again  soon,  when  the  roses 
are  in  bloom ;  we  have  a  fine  show  of 
roses.' 

Joan  had  not  the  courage  to  see  them 
off.  She  could  only  sit  beside  the  cradle 
and  weep. 

'  I  think  we  had  better  tell  mamma,' 
she  sobbed,  when  Phyllis  came  to  tell 
her  that  they  were  ready  to  start,  '  who 
should  be  told  if  not  mamma  ?  I  have 
never  kept  a  trouble  from  her  before  in 
my   life.      What   should   I   feel   if   baby 
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were  not  to  come  to  me  when  she  was 
in  trouble — me^  above  everybody  else  in 
the  world  ?  Oh,  you  don't  know  what 
a  mother  feels  until  you  have  a  baby 
of  your  own,  Phyllis  !' 

Joan  was  weak  and  overwrought,  she 
had  broken  down  completely. 

'  I  would  not  have  mamma  know  for 
the  world !'  Phyllis  said,  indignantly. 
'  It  would  break  her  heart !  Oh,  you 
don't  know  how  proud  she  is  of  you 
and  your  position,  poor  mamma !  it  is  all 
she  has  got  to  be  proud  of.  She  has 
lost  everything  but  her  pride  in  you. 
Let  her  keep  this  at  any  cost.  Let 
her  go  away  and  feel  that  she  is 
slighted,  ill-used,  anything,  but  let 
her  keep  this  last  little  shred  of  pride.' 
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Joan  could  only  sob  and  clasp  her 
baby  to  her  bosom,  and  implore  it 
to  never,  never  keep  any  secret  from 
her! 

While  she  was  still  weeping,  Mrs. 
Penrose  and  Bertha  came  in  to  say  good- 
bye; and  then  Phyllis  had  to  explain 
that  the  worry  of  the  men  coming  un- 
expectedly, and  their  having  to  go  away 
in  a  hurry,  had  quite  broken  her 
down. 

Whatever  reproaches  Bertha  had  been 
getting  ready,  while  she  was  packing  the 
smart  frocks  and  ribbons  she  had  never 
had  a  chance  of  wearing,  were  silenced 
at  the  sight  of  Joan's  drooping  head,  and 
the  tears  that  were  falling  on  the  small 
pink  face  at  her  bosom ;   she  had  not  a 
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Avord  to  say.  She  could  only  kiss  her 
wet  cheeks,  and  murmur  a  little  clinging 
tender  good-bye,  and  promise  to  come 
again  soon,  very  soon. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MRS  Penrose's  humiliation. 

Poor  Mrs.  Penrose's  humiliation  was  not 
yet  over.  She  had  quite  expected  Joan's 
pony-carriage  to  be  brought  to  the  door 
for  her,  and  the  dog-cart  for  the  boys  and 
the  luggage.  The  same  triumphal  pro- 
cession, minus  the  triumph,  with  which 
they  had  arrived  at  the  rectory. 

There  was   no  pony-carriage  forthcom- 
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ing,  only  the  dog-cart  drove  up  to  the 
door.  They  had  brought  a  ridiculous 
quantity  of  luggage,  and  when  that  was 
packed  in,  and  Mrs.  Penrose  had  got  up, 
there  was  only  room  for  one  more  person 
behind.  There  was  no  room  for  the  boys  ; 
there  was  only  room  for  Bertha.  It  was 
rather  undignified  sitting  on  the  back  seat 
of  a  dog-cart,  squeezed  in  among  a  lot  of 
luggage . 

Bertha  flushed  up  hot  and  indignant ; 
she  did  not  know  whether  she  could  ride 
in  that  way.  While  she  was  still  debating, 
the  financier  came  out,  with  his  great- 
coat over  his  arm,  and  his  hat  drawn  down 
over  his  big  Jewish  nose,  and  jumped  up 
on  the  back  seat  with  the  luggage,  and  the 
dog-cart  drove  away. 
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Bertha  and  the  boys  were  left  standing 
in  the  porch. 

'  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  to  walk  to 
the  station,'  Robert  said,  with  a  weak  at- 
tempt at  a  smile.  '  It  is  not  very  far 
by  the  fields,  not  more  than  three  miles. 
You  will  get  there  almost  as  soon  as. 
the  dog-cart,  but  you  will  have  to  walk 
quickly.' 

He  did  not  attempt  any  apology  or  ex- 
planation of  the  financier  taking  that  back 
seat.  He  only  wished  them  '*  good-bye ' 
with  his  white  smile,  and  recommended 
them  to  '  walk  pretty  quick.' 

It  was  horribly  humiliating  having  to  go 
away  in  that  hurried  undignified  fashion. 
Phyllis  was  thankful  that  the  dog-cart 
had  driven  away  down  the  road,  and  that 
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her  mother  had  not  seen  them  scamper- 
ing across  the  fields  towards  the  railway- 
station. 

She  went  with  them  as  far  as  the  gate 
that  led  into  the  high-road.  A  shower 
came  on  before  they  reached  the  gate,  a 
pretty  sharp  April  shower,  and  they 
stopped  beneath  a  tree  for  shelter.  If 
they  had  not  stopped  they  would  have  got 
wet  through,  and  they  would  have  had  to 
sit  in  their  wet  clothes  for  hours.  They 
lost  ten  minutes  by  waiting  for  that 
shower,  and  if  they  meant  to  catch  the 
train  they  would  have  to  run  all  the  rest 
of  the  way. 

Phyllis  started  off  to  run  with  them, 
Phyllis  and  the  boys,  and  Bertha,  angry 
and  indignant,  lagged  behind. 
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It  Avas  getting  more  and  more  un- 
dignified. 

They  had  run  half  a  mile,  over  wet  grass, 
and  had  arrived  panting  at  the  gate  which 
led  into  the  high-road,  when  a  carriage 
drove  by.  It  did  not  exactly  drive  by,  it 
pulled  up  suddenly  when  they  reached  the 
gate,  and  then  Phyllis  saw  it  was  Mr.  Hugh 
Damerel.  He  had  been  watching  them 
streaming  across  the  fields  for  the  last  mile, 
running  in  that  ridiculous  fashion,  and  he 
could  not  make  out  who  they  could  be. 
The  last  person  he  expected  to  see  running 
races  in  a  wet  field  was  Lady  Aylmerton's 
companion. 

Phyllis  could  have  cried  for  joy  at  the 
sight  of  that  dog-cart.  Run  as  hard  as 
they  could  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  they 
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would  hardly  have  reached  Thetford  be- 
fore the  train  had  left  the  station,  and  they 
would  have  had  to  come  back  to  ihe 
rectory,  and  would  have  caught  that  dread- 
ful man  left  in  charge  cataloguing  the 
things,  and  sticking  nasty  white  labels  on 
Joan's  lovely  new  furniture. 

Phyllis  was  not  the  least  ashamed  of  being 
caught  running  in  that  ridiculous  manner, 
with  her  skirts  gathered  up  around  her, 
and  her  hat  flying  off,  hot  and  panting  and 
breathless. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Damerel,'  she  panted,  '  I'm  so 

glad — so    glad '  and   then  she  had  to 

pause  for  breath. 

Hugh  Damerel  looked  from  one  to  the 
other:  the  beautiful,  proud  sister  with 
her  flushed  face,  and  the  hot,  eager,  pant- 
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ing  boys.  He  took  in  the  situation  in  a 
moment. 

'  You  want  to  get  to  the  station,'  he 
said ;  '  can  I  be  of  any  use  ?' 

'  Oh,  if  you  would!  If  you  could  make 
room  for  my  sister — this  is  my  eldest 
sister,  Bertha,  Mr.  Damerel — and  the 
boys.  This  is  Chris,  and  that  is  Clem — 
If  you  would  drive  them  over  to  the 
station.  Mamma  is  there  waiting — and 
we  stayed  for  the  shower — and  I'm  sure 
they  will  be  late.' 

This  was  all  the  explanation  Phyllis 
vouchsafed.  In  a  moment  Bertha  was 
hauled  up  in  front,  and  the  boys  had 
climbed  up  behind,  and  the  horse's  head 
was  turned,  and  they  were  waving  adieux 
and  tearing  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
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station.  Phyllis  watched  them  till  they 
were  out  of  sight,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  her  eyes  brimmed  over.  She  was 
very  glad  Mr.  Damerel  was  not  there  to 
see  her;  that  she  could  have  her  little 
weep  in  silence. 

When  she  got  back  to  Orchard  Da- 
merel, she  met  Lady  Aylmerton's  maid  in 
the  hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stair- 
case. 

'  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  back, 
miss,'  Wilkin s  said,  anxiously  ;  '  dear  my 
lady  is  in  such  a  state  of  mind  about 
you.  She's  been  asking  for  you  all 
the  afternoon.  I  think  I'd  go  in  and 
see  her,  if  I  were  you,  before  you  take 
your  things  off.' 

Then     Phyllis     suddenly    remembered 
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that  she  had  gone  out  without  telling 
her  ladyship  that  she  was  going.  She 
had  run  off  in  a  hurry  on  the  receipt  of 
Joan's  letter,  and  she  had  not  told  anyone 
where  she  was  going. 

A  presentiment  of  evil  came  over  her 
as  she  went  upstairs  to  the  countess's 
room.  She  was  quite  tired  out  with  the 
running  and  the  walking,  and  the  anxiety 
and  strain  she  had  gone  through  ;  she  had 
no  spirit  left  in  her.  She  was  quite  sure 
that  Lady  Aylmerton  would  send  her 
away. 

Her  heart  was  in  her  boots  when  she 
w^ent  into  the  boudoir  where  her  ladyship 
was  sitting.  The  countess  looked  up  when 
Phyllis  came  in.  She  was  looking  pale 
and  disturbed,  with   a  drawn  look  about 
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the  eyes  that  Phyllis  had  never  noticed 
before. 

'  I'm  very  sorry,  Lady  Aylmerton,'  she 
began ;  and  then  she  stopped,  she  could 
not  understand  that  look  in  the 
countess's  face,  as  she  sat  muffled  ujd 
in  that  old  plaid  shawl  before  the 
iire. 

'  What  are  you  sorry  about  ?  Where 
have  you  been  ?'  her  ladyship  asked,  in  a 
rather  thick  voice. 

Surely  the  voice  was  changed  as  well  as 
the  face  ? 

'  Oh,  Lady  Aylmerton,  I'm  sure  you 
are  ill !  I'm  sorry  I  stayed  away  so 
long.' 

There  was  genuine  concern  in  Phyllis's 
voice  as  she  came  over  and  stood  before 
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the  muffled-up  old  figure  in  the  great 
chair. 

'  There  is  nothing  the  matter — with 
me.  I  am — quite  well,'  her  ladyship 
said,  crossly,  with  a  strange  hesitation 
in  her  speech. 

Phyllis  was  really  alarmed.  She  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  the  old 
woman,  and  took  her  poor  trembling 
hands  in  hers.  She  was  astonished  to 
feel  how  cold  they  were  in  that  hot  room, 
and  how  they  trembled. 

'  Dear  Lady  Aylmerton,'  she  said,  an- 
xiously, '  there  is  something  the  matfcer. 
You  are  not  at  all  like  yourself.  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  send  for  Mr.  Wherry.' 

Mr.  Wherry  was  her  ladyship's  doctor. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  send  for  Wherry 
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for,'  her  ladyship  said,  fretfully.  '  I  am 
not  ill,  only  tired,  and  stiff  with  the  cold. 
I — 1  think  I'll  go  to  bed,  I  shall  get 
warm  there.  I  haven't  been  warm  to- 
day.' 

She  made  an  effort  to  rise  up  from  her 
chair  as  she  spoke,  but  she  fell  back 
again.  She  could  not  get  up  without 
assistance. 

'  I've  got  stiff,  I  suppose,  with  waiting 
here  for  you  so  long,'  she  said,  peevishly, 
sinking  back  among  her  cushions. 

'  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!'  Phyllis  said;  and 
then,  to  her  ladyship's  surprise,  she  burst 
out  crying.     '  I'm  so  sorry  !' 

She  was  kneeling  on  the  ground  before 
her,  chafing  her  poor  cold  hands,  and  her 
tears  were  dropping  upon  them.     So  many 
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things  had  happened  to  upset  her  nerves 
to-day,  and  now  she  had  lost  all  command 
of  herself,  and  was  crying  because  an  old 
woman's  wrinkled  hands  were  cold,  and 
her  speech  was  slow  and  thick. 

Lady  Aylmerton  could  not  understand 
her.  She  had  been  groaning  with  rheu- 
matism and  spasms  for  years,  but  Cecilia 
had  borne  all  her  groaning  unmoved.  She 
had  not  shed  a  single  tear. 

They  got  the  old  woman  to  bed,  and 
Phyllis  sat  beside  her  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  She  had  no  appetite  for  her 
dinner,  it  was  not  w^orth  while  to  go  down 
stairs  into  that  empty  dining-room,  with 
all  that  hideous  mockery  of  silver  plate 
around  her,  if  she  could  not  swallow  a 
mouthful.     Her  heart  was  sore  and  sick 
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for  Joan,  and  the  trouble  at  the  rectory, 
and  her  conscience  was  pricking  her  dread- 
fully for  the  deception  she  had  practised 
on  her  mother  and  Bertha. 

She  could  not  keep  the  tears  out  of 
lier  eyes  as  she  sat  beside  the  countess's 
bed,  and  tried  to  read  to  her  one  of  those 
old  prophetic  sermons.  The  poor  old  soul 
always  flew  to  her  sermons  when  her 
pains  came  upon  her.  She  had  nothing 
else  to  cling  to  but  the  hope  of  that 
speedy  millennium  when  the  wicked  should 
be  consumed  and  got  out  of  the  v/ay,  and 
her  poor  old  body  should  be  changed  into 
something  new  and  lovely,  that  would 
never  decay  or  grow  old,  or  be  subject  to 
any  more  groanings. 

Phylhs  did  not  put  any  heart  into  the 
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dry,  prosy  sermon  ;  her  mind  kept  wan- 
dering away  to  the  trouble  at  the  rectory, 
to  Joan  with  her  bowed  head,  and  her 
tears  dropping  on  the  little  baby  face  at 
her  breast.  She  could  not  get  that  pic- 
ture out  of  her  mind;  she  kept  losing  her 
place  and  making  mistakes,  and  finally 
she  broke  down,  and  her  tears  rained  like 
Joan's,  not  on  a  little  pink  face,  but  on 
Dr.  Cumming's  sermons. 

The  old  woman  insisted  on  knowing 
what  was  the  matter.  She  would  not  be 
put  oif.  She  got  so  angry  and  excited 
when  Phyllis  stammered  and  stumbled 
over  some  absurd  explanation,  that  she 
thought  she  was  going  off  into  a  fit. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
tell  her.    Phyllis  was  longing  to  tell  some- 
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body,  and  she  was  not  a,t  all  unwilling  to- 
tell  the  countess.  Perhaps  she  would  help 
them,  who  could  tell  ? 

'  Bailiffs  at  the  rectory !'  she  muttered^ 
in  her  thick,  strange  voice.  '  Baihffs — at 
— the — rectory !  What  could  he  expect — 
hunting  and  riding  about  the  country — 
and  neglecting  the  parish  !' 

'  I'm  sure  Robert  does  not  neglect  the 
parish,'  Phyllis  said,  warmly,  '  he  must 
ride  sometimes  :  he  could  not  stay  at  home 
all  day  writing  sermons.' 

'  What  do  you  know  about  the  parish  ?' 
the  old  woman  said,  sharply;  '  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  place  he  has  never 
visited  since  he  has  been  here.  None  of 
the  men  go  to  church  now,  and  he  does 
not  take  the  trouble  to  look  after  them.. 
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Does  he  forget  that  their  souls  will    be 

required  at  his  hands  ?' 

'  I'm  sure  Robert  does  a  great  deal  of 

visiting,'   Phyllis    said,    stoutly,    '  and  he 

has   to  prepare   two   long  sermons  every 

Sunday.' 

'  Ay,      ay ;     the      sermons      are      well 

enough  ;  he  gets  ^em  out  of  a  book. ' 

There    was   nothing   more   to   be    said, 

and  Phyllis  repented  that  she  had  told 
this  cantankerous  old  woman  about  the 
trouble  at  the  rectory.  She  could  not 
think  what  Robert  would  say :  he  would 
never  forgive  her.  The  countess  was 
silent  after  that  last  uncomfortable  speech, 
and  Phyllis  thought  she  had  fallen 
asleep.  She  was  picturing  Joan,  upstairs 
as    she   had   left   her,   weeping    over   the 
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cradle,  and  the  financier  downstairs  stick- 
in  o-   those    horrid    little    white  labels    on 

in 

all  the  furniture,  when  a  voice  from  the 
bed  startled  her. 

'  How  much  ?' 

The  voice  was  thick  and  indistinct ;  it 
was  not  at  all  like  the  countess's 
voice. 

'  How  much  ?' 

She  had  to  ask  the  question  twice 
before  Phyllis  understood  her. 

'  How  much  ?'  she  repeated.  She  could 
not  at  all  think  what  her  ladyship 
meant. 

'  How — much — money — does  he  owe  ?' 

'  Not  very  much ;  only  two  hundred 
pounds.  He  could  pay  it  easily  if  the 
men  would  wait.' 
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The  countess  made  an  impatient  move- 
ment with  her  hand.  Phyllis  took  the 
poor  old  wrinkled  hand  in  hers  and 
smoothed  it ;  she  thought  her  ladyship 
Avas  exciting  herself  too  much,  and  she 
did  not  like  that  strange  thickness  in  her 
speech. 

'  Quick — give — me — that ' 

She  had  snatched  her  hand  away  from 
Phyllis,  and  was  pointing  to  a  little  desk 
that  stood  on  a  table  near  the  window 
where  she  usually  sat.  The  desk  was 
open,  and  her  writing  things  were  lying 
ready  at  hand. 

Phyllis  brought  the  desk  over,  and 
laid  it  on  the  bed  beside  the  countess  ; 
she  could  not  think  why  she  wanted  to 
write  a  letter  in   such   a  hurry  :  and  then 
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she  had  to  raise  her  up.  It  was  much 
more  difficult  to  get  her  up  than  usual ; 
she  had  suddenly  become  quite  helpless, 
and  she  would  not  have  anyone  called. 
Phyllis  got  her  up  into  a  sitting  position 
with  difficulty,  and  put  the  little  open 
desk  before  her.  She  fumbled  among  the 
contents  with  nervous  haste,  but  could 
not  find  what  she  wanted,  and  Phyllis 
had  no  idea  what  she  was  searching 
for. 

'  Cheque — book,'  she  said,  in  her  thick 
voice,  that  was  more  indistinct  than 
ever. 

It  was  more  by  the  movement  of  her 
lips,  than  the  sound  that  issued  through 
them,  that  Phyllis  learned  what  she  was 
seeking  for. 
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'  I  am  sure  you  are  too  ill  to  write,  you 
poor  dear  !'  Phyllis  said.  She  was  quite 
sure  that  it  was  not  safe  for  Lady  Ayl- 
merton  to  excite  herself.  '  Can't  it  wait 
till  to-morrow?' 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

'  Too  late,'  she  said  ;  '  too  late. 
Now ' 

Phyllis  saw  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  move  her;  and  she  found  the  cheque- 
book, and  spread  it  open  on  the  desk 
before  her,  and  dipped  a  pen  in  the 
ink. 

Her  poor  trembling  fingers  could  scarcely 
grasp  the  pen,  they  had  grown  so  feeble 
in  these  few  minutes.  She  made  more 
than  one  effort  before  she  could  fill  up 
that  cheque,  and  when  it  was  written,  it 
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looked  as  if  a  spicier  had  trailed  across 
it,  and  left  its  mark  behind.  The  signa- 
ture at  the  foot  was  the  plainest  bit  of 
writing  upon  it,  the  signature,  and  the 
amount — two  hundred  pounds. 

When  her  ladyship  had  written  it,  she 
gave  it  to  Phyllis  to  blot;  and  then  she 
saw — what  she  had  not  seen  or  dreamed 
of  before — that  it  was  made  out  to 
Robert. 

'  Oh,  Lady  Aylmerton  !'  she  said,  and 
she  could  not  find  a  word  more  to  say. 
She  could  only  sink  down  on  her  knees, 
and  kiss  the  old  wrinkled  hand  that  had 
just  written  those  magical  words. 

'Send — it — at  once — at  once;  send  a 
messenger.' 

Phyllis  did  not  Avant  to  be  told  twice. 
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She  rang  the  bell  and  dispatched  a  ser- 
vant with  a  hurried  note  to  the  rectory, 
and  told  the  man  to  bring  back  an  answer. 

He  brought  back  an  ansAver  sooner 
than  she  expected.  He  had  taken  one  of 
the  well-fed  carriage-horses,  and  had  rid- 
den it  over  to  the  rectory,  and  was  back 
again  in  no  time.  He  brought  back  not 
only  the  answer,  but  the  cheque.  Robert 
had  sent  back  the  cheque. 

The  countess  watched  Phyllis  from  the 
bed  open  the  letter  and  take  out  the 
cheque,  and  she  saw  her  face  fall,  and 
heard  the  exclamation  of  disappointment 
she  could  not  smother. 

'What  is  it?'  she  asked. 

'  Oh,  Lady  Aylmerton,  he  has  sent  back 
the  cheque  !' 
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'  Sent  it  back?' 

'  Yes.  He  sends  his  thanks,  his  grate- 
ful thanks,  for  your  kindness,  but  he  does 
not  see  how  he  can  ever  repay  so  large  a 
sum.  He  writes  in  great  trouble  and  dis- 
tress ;  he  has  brought  this  disgrace  on 
himself  by  his  thoughtlessness — he  calls  it 
a  harder  name,  by  his  folly  and  pride 
• — and  it  is  right  that  he  only  should 
suffer.' 

'  Quite  right,'  the  old  woman  muttered 
from  the  bed — '  quite  right.' 

She  was  silent  for  some  time,  and 
Phyllis  thought  she  had  fallen  asleep ; 
she  dozed  off  so  quickly  now,  awake  one 
moment,  and  asleep  the  next. 

'  Is — the — man — gone?'  she  asked,  pre- 
sently. 
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The  old  difficulty  seemed  to  have  come 
back  to  her  speech,  the  thickness  and  the 
indistinctness. 

'  He  has  come  back,  and  he  has  brought 
the  cheque  with  him,'  Phyllis  said,  wring- 
ing her  hands.  '  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  with 
the  cheque?' 

She  was  dreadfully  afraid  Lady  Aylmer- 
ton  would  drop  off  to  sleep  and  forget 
all  about  it,  and  Joan  would  have 
those  horrible  men  in  the  house  all  the 
night. 

'  Do  with  it  ?  do  with  it  ?  Send  it  to 
him  again — at  once — tell  him  it  is  not  a 
loan — it  is  a  free  gift.' 

The  last  words  were  clear  and  distinct,, 
there  was  no  mistaking  them,  and  again 
Phyllis   knelt    down  and   kissed    the  old 
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woman's  hand  and  thanked  her  in  broken 
words. 

Phyllis  sent  off  the  cheque  that  had 
been  returned  again,  with  Lady  Aylmer- 
ton's  message,  and  hnplored  Robert  to 
a-ccept  it,  and  send  the  men  away. 

Joan  opened  the  letter  this  time ;  she 
knew  before  she  opened  it  that  Phyllis 
had  sent  the  cheque  again,  but  she  did 
not  know  that  it  was  a  gift — a  free 
gift. 

'  Oh,  thank  God !  Thank  God !'  she 
cried,  with  the  tears  springing  to  her 
eyes,  and  that  great,  great  load  taken 
from  her  heart. 

Robert  did  not  remember  to  have  heard 
Joan  thank  God  for  any  special  mercies 
before,  not  even  when  the   baby  came.     It 
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had  always  seemed  to  her  that  these  great 
gifts,  which  had  been  showered  down  upon 
her  so  freely,  were  her  due.  She  had 
never  once  remembered  until  now  to  thank 
God  for  them. 

There  was  no  question  about  sending 
the  cheque  back  now.  Robert  wrote  a 
hurried,  incoherent  letter  of  thanks,  and 
sent  it  back  by  the  messenger,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  go  up  in  the  morning  and  thank 
her  ladyship  in  person. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  men.  They  were  in  the  library 
Avhen  Robert  went  downstairs.  They  had 
taken  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  in  the 
dining-roo;:n  and  Joan's  pretty  drawing- 
room,  and  they  had  gone  back  to  the 
library,  and  were  looking  at  the  backs  of 
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Robert's  books  ;  at  least,  they  were  look- 
ing at  the  backs  of  the  books  when  he 
opened  the  library  door  and  came  in.  A 
moment  or  two  before  they  were  examin- 
ing the  old  portrait  of  Joan's  great-aunt 
behind  the  door. 

'  There's  no  doubt  about  it,'  one  of  them 
had  remarked. 

'  Not  the  least,'  the  financier  had  added, 
with  an  air  of  certainty ;  and  then  they 
had  heard  Robert's  step  in  the  passage 
outside,  and  had  jumped  down  from  the 
chairs,  upon  which  they  had  been  stand- 
ing the  better  to  examine  the  picture,  with 
quite  astonishing  agility,  and  were  busy 
reading  the  titles  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves  beneath  when  he  came  into  the 
room. 
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Their  faces  fell  quite  a  quarter-of-a-yard 
when  Robert  laid  the  countess's  cheque 
before  them,  and  insisted  on  their  imme- 
diate withdrawal.  Perhaps  it  was  the  un- 
expectedness of  that  quite  unlooked-for 
event,  the  settlement  of  their  claim  in  full ; 
whatever  it  was,  it  took  their  breath  away, 
and  lengthened  their  unprepossessing 
countenances  visibly.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  withdraw,  there  was 
nothing  to  wait  for ;  but  they  withdrew 
with  a  very  bad  grace.  They  had  hoped^ 
they  said,  in  a  delightful  insinuating  Avay 
that  had  not  been  apparent  until  now,  that 
the  gentleman  would  have  put  them 
up  for  the  night.  There  was  no  train 
out  of  Thetford  till  the  morning,  and  the 
railway  inn  was  five  miles  distant. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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Robert  remembered  how  his  mother-in- 
law  had  been  driven  those  five  miles,  with 
the  financier  occupying  the  back  seat. 
That  ignominious  flight  of  Bertha  and  the 
boys  streaming  across  the  fields,  with  the 
April  storm  of  wind  and  rain  coming  up 
behind  them,  was  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
set  his  teeth  hard,  and  desired  the  men  to 
clear  out.  He  gave  them  no  quarter. 
They  had  given  him  no  quarter;  they 
would  have  nothing  less  than  the  pound 
of  flesh — and  they  had  got  it.  There  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  go. 

Before  they  went,  they  made  Robert 
an  ofi*er.  They  tried  to  drive  a  bar- 
gain for  that  picture  of  Joan's  great- 
aunt. 

'  Do  you  happen  to  value  that  picture 
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of  the  old  lady  there,  behind  the  door?' 
the  financier  asked,  blinking  his  black 
beady  eyes.  '  I  knoAV  a  man  as  wouldn't 
mind  giving  a  twenty-pun  note  for 
her.' 

Robert  shook  his  head. 

'  The  picture  is  not  for  sale,'  he  said. 

'  More's  the  pity,'  said  the  financier, 
with  a  sigh  ;  '  it's  a-crackin'  to  pieces  for 
Avant  o'  cleaning.  The  j^aint's  all  a-peelin' 
ofi" ;  there'll  be  nothing  left  of  it  soon  but 
the  canvas.  See,  there's  a  crack  right 
across  the  face,  an'  one  of  the  heyes  has 
begun  to  go  already.  Her'll  only  have 
one  heye  soon,  an'  the  nose  is  a-goin'.' 

There  really  was  some  truth  in  what  he 
said.  Joan's  ancestress  was  in  a  shockingly 
bad  condition.     The  paint,  if  not  exactly 
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peeling  off,  was  cracking,  or  the  varnish 
with  which  it  Avas  unfeelingly  daubed 
Avas  cracking  dreadfully.  The  beautiful 
neck  and  arms  were  all  over  cracks,  and 
the  features,  that  bore  such  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  baby's,  were  scarred 
by  a  wide  seam  that  threatened  destruction 
to  that  and  all  other  likeness. 

Robert  had  never  noticed  those  cracks 
before;  he  had  not  seen  them  an  hour  ago; 
and  a  cloud  of  something  like  suspicion 
and  anger  came  over  his  face,  as  he  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  wily  counte- 
nances of  his  departing  guests. 

'  It  is  a  family  portrait,  and  it  is  not  for 
sale,'  he  said,  shortly. 

'  There  won't  be  much  j^oi'trait  left  of 
it   soon,'    the    son    of  Israel    said,   as    he 
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tapped  the  picture  knowingly  with  his 
knuckles.  '  It's  a-peelin'  oiF  as  fast  as  it 
can.  I  know  a  picture  like  it,  a  family  pic- 
ture, of  an  ole  gent  wi'  a  bald  'ed,  an' 
showin'  a  lot  o'  white  front  to  his  shirt, 
an'  they  wouldn't  hear  o'  sellin'  it  for  no 
price,  'cos  he  wor  an  ancestor.  An'  one  fine 
morning  the  'ousemaid, — her  thought  the 
ancestor  looked  a  little  dusty, — an'  her 
flicked  her  broom  over  his  bloomin'  old  face, 
an'  it  all  came  away — nose,  and  heyes,  and 
double  chin, 'and  the  'aughty  smile  that  he'd 
been  a  smilin'  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
There  was  nothin'  left  of  him,  but  the 
bald  crown  of  his  'ed,  and  his  beauti- 
ful white  shirt-front.  He'd  peeled  right 
away.' 

Still  Robert  shook  his  head. 
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'  I  don't  think  my  friend  would  be  par- 
ticular for  a  tenner,'  the  financier  contin- 
ued, '  he  wouldn't  stick  at  thirty  to  save 
the  picture.  He's  a  great  hand  at  restorin* 
old  pictures ;  he'd  make  a  new  thing  of  it, 
you  wouldn't  know  it  again,  after  he'd  a- 
touched  it  up.  Say  thirty,  sir,  thirty  pun 
down  ? ' 

•  The  picture  is  not  for  sale,'  Robert  said, 
impatiently. 

'  Say  fifty,  sir,  it's  double  what  it's  worth, 
but  it's  a  cruel  shame  to  see  the  picture 
a-peelin'  aAvay,  an'  not  make  an  effbrt  to 
save  it.' 

Still  Robert  was  unmoved. 

That  fifty  pounds,  he  remembered,  would 
have  come  in  very  handy  just  now  ;  it  cost 
him  a  good  deal  to  refuse  it. 
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'  AVell,  sixty,  then  ?'  the  financier 
pleaded. 

Still  Robert  shook  his  head. 

'  Make  it  even  money — say  a  hundred  ? 
More  'n  double  what  it's  worth.' 

Robert  changed  colour  but  he  did  not 
shake  his  head,  and  the  Jew  noted  his 
irresolution. 

'  Shall  we  say  a  hundred  pounds, then?' 
the  financier  said,  eagerly. 

Robert  paused  before  he  answered  the 
man ;  he  was  thinking  how  useful  that  hun- 
dred pounds  AYOuld  be:  it  would  just  tide 
him  over  that  anxious  time  till  his  tithes 
came  in.  He  was  quite  sure  that  Joan 
would  not  object  to  the  picture  of  her  great- 
aunt  being  parted  with  in  this  summary 
way;  she  would  have  jumped  at  that  first 
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offer  of  a  twenty-pound  note,  and  prided 
herself  on  the  bargain. 

•  A  hundred  pounds  ?'  the  Jew  repeated. 
Something  in  his  voice  struck  upon  Robert 
Lyon's  ear  as  he  stood  undecided  beneath 
the  picture,  with  his  hands  thrust  down 
deep  into  his  empty  pockets  rattling  his 
keys. 

It  was  not  in  his  voice  only  there  was  a 
ring  of  elation ;  but  his  eyes  were  shining 
as  they  had  certainly  not  shone  while  he 
was  making  that  inventory  of  Joan's 
knick-knacks  in  the  drawing-room.  He 
could  not  keep  that  sparkle  out  of  his 
eyes. 

If  he  had  worn  a  pair  of  blue  glasses 
while  he  was  making  that  munificent  offer 
for  the  old  family  portrait,   Robert  would 
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certainly  have  accepted  it.  It  was  that 
gleam  in  the  fellow's  eyes  that  made  him 
hesitate. 

'Guineas,    then?'    persisted    the    Jew, 

eagerly;      he    was     in     such  a    hurry    to 

conclude    the    bargain,    the    sweat    broke 

out     on     his     forehead     while     he     was 

speaking. 

'  I  have  already  told  you,  I  don't  want 
to  sell  the  picture.'  Robert  said,  turning 
away. 

The  sight  of  the  greasy  little  man 
filled  him  with  intolerable  loathing  and 
disgust.  He  could  not  trust  himself. 
He  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  if  he  listened 
a  moment  longer  he  should  take  the  fellow's 
money. 

'  A    hundred  and  fifty  ?'    pleaded    the 
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Jew,  '  don't  say  no  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  ! 
You'll  never  have  such  another  offer ; 
the  picture  11  have  all  peeled  away  in  a 
year.  Remember  the  ole  gentleman's  bald 
'ed  and  his  shirt-front.' 

'  The  picture  is  not  for  sale,'  Robert 
interrupted  impatiently,  and  then  he  rang 
the  bell  for  the  servant  to  show  the  fellows 
out. 
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Robert  had  intended  to  ^o  over  to  Orchard 
Damerel  early  the  next  morning,  and 
thank  the  countess  in  person  for  her 
timely  help.  He  had  fully  intended  to 
go  over  directly  after  breakfast ;  but  long 
before  that  early  meal,  before  he  was 
dressed,  indeed,  a  message  came  from 
Phyllis  begging  him  to  come  up  to  the 
house  at  once. 
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Something  had  happened. 

Robert  hurried  up  to  the  great  house 
with  all  possible  speed.  He  took  the 
short  cut  across  the  fields,  and  through 
the  shrubbery,  in  the  April  sunshine.  It 
was  such  a  sweet  April  morning  it  did 
not  seem  that  there  could  be  much  amiss 
in  the  world.  Everything  was  bursting 
into  life  ;  the  new  blood  of  the  year  was 
in  every  bough  and  branch  and  bud. 
The  hills  were  melting  with  lovely  colour, 
and  glittering  drops  from  a  passing 
shower  hung  like  precious  stones  on 
the  trees  ;  every  blade  of  grass  was  glis- 
tening in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  a 
blackbird  was  whistling  in  the  trees 
overhead. 

It   did   not   seem   that   there    could  be 
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very  much  the  matter  on  such  a  morning 
as  this. 

Phyllis  met  Robert  at  the  hall-door : 
she  had  just  come  out  for  a  breath  of  air. 
She  was  looking  tired  and  worn  out  as 
if  she  had  been  up  all  night. 

'Oh,  Robert!'  she  said,  when  he  came 
up  to  her,  and  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  towards  him  ;  and  then  the  rector 
noticed  that  her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping,  and  that  she  was  not  quite  her- 
self 

'  What  is  it  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Have  you  not  heard  ?  The  count- 
ess  ' 

'  What  has  happened  to  the  countess  ?' 

'  She  has  had — a — a  seizure.  She  has 
not  spoken  since  she  sent  that  last  mes- 
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sage  to  you,  "  Tell  him  it  is  a  free  gift." 
Oh,  I  am  so  glad  that  they  were  such 
generous  words — that  her  last  act  was 
such  a  kind,  kind  act !' 

Phyllis  broke  quite  down  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  Robert  led  her  back  to  the 
house. 

'  Who  is  with  Lady  Aylmerton  r'  he  said, 
huskily. 

He  was  moved,  in  spite  of  himself,  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  news,  and  that  un- 
expected act  of  generosity. 

'  The  doctor  has  only  just  left  her.  He 
has  been  with  her  all  night.' 

'What  does  he  say?  Does  he  give  any 
hope?'  Robert  asked,  eagerly. 

'  He  does  not  give  any  hope  :  he  says 
:she  may  remain   in   this    state   for   some 
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days,  and  that  she  may  regain  con- 
sciousness for  a  little  time  towards  the 
end; 

'  The  end!'  It  seemed  dreadful  to  talk 
about  the  end  in  this  calm  way. 

Phyllis  led  Robert  upstairs  into  the 
darkened  room  where  the  Countess  of 
Aylmerton  was  lying  in  that  death-like 
sleep  which  is  the  prelude  to  death 
itself.  She  had  not  moved  since  Phyllis 
had  taken  away  the  desk  from  before  her, 
and  the  pen  had  fallen  from  her  hand. 
It  had  comforted  Phyllis  to  see  her  lying 
like  this  through  all  those  anxious  hours 
of  the  night,  to  remember  that  the  last 
act  those  cold,  stiff  fingers  had  done — 
were  ever  likely  to  do — had  been  a  kind 
act  ;     that    her    last     thoughts — the    last 
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thoughts    of    a    selfish,    sordid   life — had 
been  generous  thoughts. 

The  face  on  the  pillow,  the  poor  old 
coarse  face,  was  drawn  and  sharpened ; 
it  was  not  at  all  the  face  Robert  had  last 
seen  in  the  Aylmerton  pew  at  church. 
He  took  the  cold  hand  that  lay  outside 
the  coverlet  in  his  ;  he  was  astonished,  on 
that  warm,  April  morning,  to  find  how 
cold  it  was,  and  he  bent  over  the  uncon- 
scious face  on  the  pillow,  and  murmured 
a  few  broken  words  of  gratitude.  He 
was  not  sure  that  his  words  Avould  fall  on 
unheeding  ears.  If  he  had  been  sure,  he 
would  still  have  murmured  his  broken 
words  of  thanks.  He  could  not  go  away 
without  telling  her  what  she  had  done  for 
him. 
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Robert  promised  Phyllis  he  would 
come  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  left 
instructions  that  he  should  be  sent  for  at 
once  if  Lady  Aylmerton  showed  any  signs 
of  returning  consciousness.  Before  he 
went  away,  he  asked  Phyllis  for  Mr. 
Damerel's  address,  and  then  he  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  he  was  here  in  the 
neighbourhood,  staying  at  the  village  inn 
probably. 

He  called  at  the  inn  on  his  way  back,, 
and  learned  that  Hugh  Damerel  had 
breakfasted  early,  and  gone  over  to  the 
rectory.  He  was  there  when  Robert  got 
back,  and  he  had  told  Joan  all  about  that 
meetino;  in  the  lane,  and  how  he  had 
driven  Bertha  and  the  boys  to  the  railway- 
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station,  and  what  a  near  shave  they  had  to 
catch  the  train. 

He  had  heard  nothing  about  Avhat  had 
happened  at  Orchard  Damerel,  until 
Eobert  came  in.  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  rector's  agitation,  or  Joan 
bursting  into  tears  in  that  unexpected 
way,  at  the  news  of  Lady  Aylmerton's 
seizure.  It  did  not  particularly  affect 
him.  Her  ladyship  had  never  been  very 
much  to  him.  She  had  stood,  or  seemed 
to  stand  between  him  and  his,  and  she 
had  extended  her  hospitality  to  him — the 
hospitality  of  his  own  house — in  a  way 
that  had  always  tilled  him  with  an  angry, 
impatient  sense  of  injustice.  He  could 
not  understand  these  people  being  gen- 
uinely   sorry   for    her.      She     had   never 
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benefited  him  in  her  life,  and  that  made 
all  the  difi*erence. 

'  Oh,  Robin,  she  will  never  know  how 
thankful  we  are !'  Joan  sobbed. 

•  Yes,  I  think  she  will  know,  some 
day,'  Robert  said,  thoughtfully.  '  If  the 
memory  of  the  evil  we  have  done,  the 
opportunities  we  have  missed  here,  follow 
us  into  that  other  life,  I  am  sure  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  we  have  helped 
or  benefited  others  will  not  be  denied 
us.' 

'  I  never  heard  of  anyone  the  old 
woman  ever  helped  or  benefited,'  Hugh 
Damerel  said,  moodily ;  '  she  nearly  killed 
that  niece  of  hers  who  had  the  pluck 
to  run  away,  and — and  I'm  afraid 
she'll   wear    out    that     sister    of    yours, 
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who    is    a   thousand    times    too    good    for 
her.' 

'Oh,  you  don't  know!'  Joan  said,  be- 
tween her  sobs.  It  was  such  a  new  thing 
for  Joan  to  weej)  for  others,  she  generally- 
laughed  at  other  people's  misfortunes,  and 
now  she  was  really  crying  in  earnest. 
'  She  was  the  best  and  kindest  old  wo- 
man in  the  world.  Her  last  act  was  an 
act  of  generous,  unlooked-for  kindness. 
She  must  have  had  a  good  heart,  a  loving, 
generous,  tender  heart,'  Joan  sobbed. 

It  was  really  worth  while  to  write  that 
little  cheque  to  leave  such  a  memory 
behind.  Only  the  stroke  of  a  pen  had  won 
for  the  selfish,  narrow-minded  old  woman 
the  beatitude  of  those  nobler  virtues 
that  no  one  had  ever  given  her  the  credit 
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of  possessing.  Oh,  it  is  quite  worth  while 
to  do  one  generous  deed  at  the  end  of 
a  selfish  life,  one  work  of  mercy,  charity, 
or  love  to  walk  the  world  after  one  has 
gone,  and  bless  it ! 

Robert  took  Hugh  Damerel  into  the 
library,  and  explained  to  him  the  reason 
of  Joan's  tearful  gratitude.  He  told  him 
all  about  his  own  folly  and  weakness, 
and  the  ruin  that  had  overtaken  him, 
and  how  Lady  Aylmerton  had  generously 
come  to  the  rescue.  He  told  him  all,  he 
kept  nothing  back ;  his  pride  Avas  quite 
dead  within  him  ;  he  had  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  except  his  ignorance  and 
ambition,  and  the  fool  he  had  been  in 
being  taken  in  by  the  specious  promises 
of  the  philanthropist. 
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Mr.  Damerel  admitted  that  the  countess 
had  behaved  '  like  a  brick.'  He  had  a 
suspicion  that  Phyllis,  whose  part  in  the 
matter  everyone  seemed  to  have  forgotten, 
had  more  to  do  with  the  sending  of  that 
cheque  than  the  countess.  Perhaps  he 
was  prejudiced. 

And  then,  while  they  were  talking 
about  the  Philistines,  and  the  job  he  had 
to  get  rid  of  them  when  their  bill  was 
paid,  Robert  remembered  the  ridiculous 
offer  that  the  Jew  broker  had  made  for 
Joan's  family  picture. 

'  By  Jove !  it  was  a  lucky  thing  you 
didn't  take  the  fellow's  offer,'  Hugh  Dam- 
erel said,  when  he  had  examined  the 
picture.  He  did  not  have  to  jump  on  a 
chair   to    examine    it.     He    could    see    it 
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quite  well  from  the  floor,  with  the  light 
shaded  from  his  eyes  in  that  dilettante 
Avay  that  artists  afl'ect  when  they  begin  to 
criticise  other  people's  pictures. 

^  Lucky  !'  Robert  said,  drearily,  '  it  w^as 
as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  myself 
from  taking  the  fellow's  offer,  and  I've 
regretted  it  ever  since.' 

Hugh  Damerel  looked  at  him  curiously. 

'  Then  you  don't  know  the  history  of 
the  picture  ?' 

^  Xo,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  except 
that  it  is  the  likeness  of  my  wife's  great- 
aunt — to  be  more  accurate,  her  great-great- 
aunt.' 

'  And  you  would  be  willing  to  part 
with  it  ?  You  attach  no  particular  value 
to  it?' 
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'  No,  I  don't  think  anybody  values  it. 
It  came  to  us  quite  by  accident ;  it  would 
have  been  carted  away  among  a  lot  of 
rubbish,  but  for  the  coincidence  that  the 
original  bore  my  wife's  name,  or  rather 
that  my  wife  bore  hers.  Nobody  living  can 
remember  the  old  lady ;  she  died  ages  and 
ages  ago.  If  her  face  begins  to  peel,  as 
that  Jew  said  it  was  peeling,  and  it  comes 
away  a  feature  at  a  time,  she  will  be  worse 
than  a  blot  upon  the  wall.  We  shall 
have  to  send  her  upstairs  to  the  lumber- 
room.' 

'  I  don't  think  I'd  send  her  upstairs  just 
yet,'  Mr.  Damerel  said,  drily.  '  I'd  rather 
send  her  to  be  cleaned.  By  Jove  !  that 
fellow  was  right ;  she  is  peeling  !  There 
is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.     I  would  send 
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her  away  to  be  cleaned.  She  will  look 
very  different  when  all  that  beastly  varnish 
is  taken  off.' 

'  It  Avill  cost  something  to  clean,'  Robert 
said,  staring  at  the  cracked  features  of  the 
portrait,  witli  his  hands  in  his  empty 
pockets,  rattling  his  keys  in  his  idiotic 
manner.  '  I  have  no  money  to  throAV 
away  npon  her.' 

'  The  cost'll  be  nothing,  and  it  will  save 
the  picture.  I  know  a  man  who  would  do 
it  for  a  song.  You  leave  it  to  me,  Lyon, 
and  I'll  see  you  are  not  a  penny  ont  of 
jDOcket  by  it.  Let  me  send  it  up  to  him, 
and  see  what  it'll  cost.  You  don't  mind 
trusting  the  picture  with  me?' 

'  Do  what  you  like  with  it,'  Robert  said, 
with  a  smile. 
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'  You've  got  some  packing-cases  about, 
for  certain ;  you  couldn't  have  got  all 
these  things  down  without  packing-cases. 
Let's  send  it  off  at  once.  There  isn't  a 
minute  to  lose.' 

Hugh  Damerel  was  all  eagerness  to 
send  the  picture  off.  He  got  it  down  with 
Robert's  help  from  its  place  behind  the 
library-door,  and  he  hunted  out  a  packing- 
case  from  the  lumber  in  the  barn,  and  he 
packed  the  picture,  and  nailed  down  the 
case,  without  anybody's  assistance  to  speak 
of  He  took  off  his  coat,  and  turned  up 
his  shirt-sleeves,  and  worked  away  at  that 
packing-case  with  an  energy  which  Robert 
had  never  given  him  credit  for,  while  he 
and  Joan  looked  on. 

When  he  had  finished  the  packing,  he 
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nailed  a  card  with  an  address  in  London 
upon  the  case,  and  sent  Robert's  man  off 
with  it  to  the  railway-station.  He  sent  it 
off  before  Innch,  in  time  to  catch  the  train 
that  Bertha  and  the  boys  had  caught  by 
a  shave  the  day  before. 

'  I  hope  the  hideous  old  frump  will 
never  come  back  again !'  Joan  said,  as 
she  watched  the  cart  drive  out  of  the 
yard. 

Mr.  Damerel  laughed. 

Joan  had  never  heard  him  laugh  before, 
and  she  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  He 
did  not  look  the  least  like  the  Earl  of 
Aylmerton's  gloomy  heir,  as  he  stood 
there  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  the  ham- 
mer in  his  hand  that  he  had  just  used  for 
nailing    that   address    on,    and    the    per- 
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spiration  standing  out  in  beads  on  his 
forehead. 

He  walked  over  with  Robert  after  lunch 
to  Orchard  Damerel  to  enquire  after  the 
countess.  Phyllis  came  to  them  in  the 
bare,  blank  dining-room,  where  no  ^re- 
parations  for  any  more  meals  were  to  be 
made,  for  who  should  say  how  long? 
The  house  was  so  silent  that  they  heard 
her  light  step  on  the  oak  stairs,  and  cross- 
ing the  polished  floor  of  the  hall,  before 
she  opened  the  door. 

Her  face  was  pale  and  grave,  as  befitted 
the  occasion,  but  she  flushed  up  like  a 
poppy  when  she  saw  who  Robert's  com- 
panion was  ;  she  could  not  keep  the  tell- 
tale colour  out  of  her  cheeks. 

Lady  Aylmerton  was    no    better,  there 
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had  been  no  change  since  the  morning, 
and  the  doctor  had  given  instructions  that 
she  was  to  be  kept  quiet,  that  no  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  rouse  her.  Phyllis 
told  Robert  all  this  in  a  strange,  breath- 
less way,  but  she  was  looking  at  Mr. 
Damerel  all  the  time.  There  seemed  to  be 
something  on  her  mind  she  wanted  to  say 
to  him,  but  she  could  not  find  the  courao^e 
to  say  it.  He  did  not  attempt  to  make  it 
easier  for  her  to  say  ;  he  walked  up  and 
down  in  his  old,  restless  manner,  looking 
at  the  silver  cups  and  dishes  on  the  side- 
board, and  the  rich  appointments  of  the 
stately  room,  while  the  old  Damerels  on  the 
walls  followed  him  with  their  dull  painted 
eyes.  He  stopped  once  before  the  window 
and  looked  out  at  the  wide  prospect.     It 
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was  all  the  Damerel  property  so  far  as  he 
could  see.  It  was  something  to  be  the 
possessor  of  the  beautiful  hills,  with  the 
mist  and  the  sunshine  about  them,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  stir  his  pulses. 

His  face  was  pale  and  grave,  when  he 
took  Phyllis's  hand  before  he  left. 

'  I  am  going  away,'  he  said.  '  I  came 
here  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  place  before 
I  went  away,  and  to  say  good-bye.  I  am 
never  likely  to  come  back  again ;  there  is 
nothing  to  bring  me  back.' 

'Where  are  you  going?'  she  said,  Avith 
a  soft  trill  of  eagerness  in  her  voice,  and 
that  flutter  of  her  white  eyelids  that  he 
remembered  so  well. 

'  I  am  going  abroad,'  he  answered,  bit- 
terly, '  there  is  nothing  to  keep  me  here. 
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I  am  going  out  slieep-farming  in  Australia. 
I  should  only  eat  my  heart  out  with  im- 
patience and  disgust  if  I  stayed  in  the 
old  country.  I  shall  never  come  back.  I 
shall  never  hear  the  name  of  the  accursed 
place  again.' 

'  You  will  not  go  now  ?'  Phyllis  said. 

Her  eyes  were  shining,  and  there  were 
two  crimson  spots  burning  on  her 
cheeks. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  wait  for,'  he  said, 
looking  down  at  her  with  his  melancholy 
eyes.  '  Whether  Lady  Aylmerton  lives 
or  dies  will  make  no  difference  to 
me.' 

'Wait,'  she  said,  quickly;  'wait.  Oh, 
you  don't  know  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth  !' 
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He  only  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

'  I  have  made  all  my  arrangements,'  he 
said,  '  it  is  too  late  to  draw  back  now.  I 
sail  to-morrow  night.' 

'  Indeed  you  must  not  go  away  now,' 
Phyllis  pleaded,  almost  in  tears.  '  Oh, 
Robert,  can  you  not  prevail  on  Mr.  Dam- 
erel  to  wait?' 

Robert  did  not  see  that  there  was  any- 
thing to  detain  the  young  man.  No  bene- 
fit could  possibly  accrue  to  him  from  the 
countess's  death  ;  the  disposition  of  the 
property  would  be  unchanged.  He  w^ould 
only  wear  his  life  away  here  brooding  over 
his  wrongs.  The  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him  would  be  to  go  away,  and 
forget  that  Orchard  Damerel  had  ever 
existed. 
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He  was  so  bent  on  going  that  he  was 
not  to  be  persuaded.  Phyllis  followed 
him  into  the  hall,  and  said  a  reluctant 
good-bye  to  him  in  the  porch.  AVhen  he 
looked  back,  she  was  still  standing  in  the 
sunshine  with  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands. 

He  came  back  white  and  trembling. 

'  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  be  sorry  for 
me,'  he  said,  huskily,  with  a  little  break 
in  his  voice.     '  God  bless  you,  dear  !' 

He  took  her  hands  from  before  her  face 
and  kissed  them,  and  then  he  saw  that  she 
was  crying. 

'  What  a  brute  I  am  to  make  you  cry !' 
he  said.  '  I  who  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  to  make  you  happy !' 

*Then  stay  another  day,'   Phylhs  said, 
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earnestly.     '  Oh !  do  not  go  away  yet,  Mr. 
Darner  el !' 

'  I  will  stay  until  you  tell  me  to  go,'  he 
answered,  with  a  sudden  passion  in  his 
voice  and  eyes. 

Phyllis  blushed  and  trembled. 

'  Will  you  come  at  once  if  I  send  for 
you?'  she  said,  softly,  looking  down. 
She  could  not  meet  the  passion  in  his 
eyes. 

'  1  will  come  at  any  moment  of  the  day 
or  night  that  you  send  for  me,'  he 
said.  '  I  have  put  myself  in  your 
hands.' 

He  spoke  so  humbly  that  she  could  not 
be  hurt  or  offended  with  his  words,  but 
the  sudden  passion  was  still  blazing  in  his 
eyes. 
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Phyllis  looked  at  him  steadily  with  that 
faint,  curious  flicker  of  her  eyelids  ;  her 
mouth  quivered,  and  the  colour  died  out 
of  her  cheeks. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


AN  AUTO  DA  FE. 


Phyllis  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Aylmerton's 
heir  sooner  than  he  expected.  She  sent 
for  him  in  haste  before  daybreak  the  next 
morning. 

There  had  been  a  change  in  the  countess 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  chill,  dark 
hour  before  day  broke,  she  showed  signs 
of  returning  consciousness.     Phyllis  had 
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despatched  a  messenger  at  once  to  sum- 
mon Hugh  Damerel,  and  she  had  also 
sent  for  Robert,  as  she  had  promised. 
Her  ladyship  would  recover  consciousness, 
the  doctor  had  warned  her,  just  before 
the  end ;  she  might  recover  it  towards 
morning,  and  then  the  end  would  come 
rapidly. 

Hugh  Damerel  arrived  at  the  house 
before  the  rector.  He  came  up  through 
the  shrubbery  in  the  grey  dawning.  He 
had  no  morbid  terrors,  and  his  nerves 
were  not  accustomed  to  shrink  at  the 
threatening  of  danger,  or  the  near  presence 
of  death ;  but  a  strange,  unaccount- 
able feeling  possessed  him  as  he  came 
up  to  the  house  through  the  shadowy 
woods   in    the    dim   grey   gloaming.     An 
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intangible  presence  seemed  to  follow  him 
throuo^h  that  lono;  silent  walk  across  the 
fields,  between  the  dim  horizons,  and  be- 
neath the  wooded  fringes  of  the  park,  into 
the  gloom  and  silence  of  that  great  shut- 
up  house.  Was  it  Death,  or  Destiny,  or 
his  own  hopeless  future  ? 

Phyllis  came  to  him  in  the  countess's 
own  room,  the  boudoir  Avhere  she  had 
made  him  that  humiliating  offer.  He  re- 
membered that  interview  as  he  stood  in 
the  faded,  old,  grey  room  in  that  chill 
April  dawning.  He  fancied  he  could  see 
the  old,  shabby  figure  in  the  plaid  shawl 
huddled  up  in  the  great  chair  by  the  fire- 
place, as  he  waited  for  Phyllis.  Every- 
thing was  unchanged  :  the  faded  Turkey 
carpet,     the    quaint    carved    chairs,    the 
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spindle-legged   tables,    the    beautiful   old 
china  in  the  cabinets,  the  children's  pic- 
tures over  the  mantel-piece,  they  were  all 
as    he  had  seen  them   on  that  unwillin 
morning. 

Phyllis  came  in  as  he  was  standing 
there,  on  the  Turkey  rug,  looking  round 
at  these  familiar  things,  with  the  strange 
sense  of  that  unreal  presence  that  had 
followed  him  up  to  the  house  coming 
between  him  and  them. 

She  came  in,  in  a  nervous,  hasty  way, 
and  shut  the  door  behind  her, 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,'  she  said^ 
speaking  quickly,  with  a  little  break  in 
her  voice ;  '  the  countess  has  recovered 
consciousness,  and  made  several  efforts  to 
speak.     I  am  sure  she  would  see  you.' 
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'  I  don't  think  she  would  care  to 
see  nie,'  he  answered,  bitterly ;  '  she 
can  have  no  possible  interest  in 
me ' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  he  saw  the  o^irl's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

'  Oh,  you  don't  know,'  she  said,  eagerly ; 
'  when  it  comes  to  the  end,  one  sees 
things  so  differently.  It  is  so  hard  to  go 
away,  and  not  to  have  anyone  to  be  sorry. 
It  is  so  hard  to  die  alone.' 

'  I  will  see  her  if  you  like,  if  you  think 
it  will  be  any  comfort  to  her,'  he  said, 
bumbly. 

'  Come  at  once  then.  Robert  will  be 
here  presently,  and  she  can  only  see  one 
at  a  time.' 

She  drew  him  away  with  a  light  touch 
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of  her  hand  into  the  dark  gloomy  pas- 
i>ages,  which  seemed  to  echo  to  their 
muffled  footsteps.  The  old  house  was 
haunted  by  echoes,  dismal  echoes  of  those 
who  had  come  and  gone  down  those  dim 
corridors,  whose  faces  were  looking  down 
at  them  from  their  gilded  frames.  At 
this  grey  hour  of  the  new  dawn,  with 
the  shadow  of  death  hanging  over  the 
house,  it  seemed  full  of  old  ghosts  and 
old  sad  memories  of  the  past. 

Phyllis  opened  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
dark  gallery,  and  beckoned  Hugh  Damerel 
to  enter. 

The  countess  was  talking  to  herself 
when  they  came  in  ;  that  is,  she  was  mut- 
tering a  continuous  stream  of  incoherent 
sounds  of  which  the  watchers  standing  by 
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could  not  understand  a  word,  and  she 
was  gazing  blankly  before  her  at  that 
awful  veil  which  was  very  shortly  to* 
be  withdrawn  from  before  her  fading 
eyes. 

'  Mr.  Damerel  has  come  to  see  you,' 
Phyllis  said,  bending  over  her. 

He  stepped  forward  into  the  light 
and  took  the  hand  that  lay  on  the 
coverlet,  and  pressed  the  cold  stiffening 
iingers. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  he  said ;  he  could 
not  find  anything  else  to  say. 

He  could  not  help  remarking,  as  he 
looked  down  at  the  changed  face  on  the 
pillow,  how  great  was  the  change.  It 
was  like,  but  unlike,  the  coarse  common- 
place  face    he   remembered    so   well.     It 
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was  coarse  and  commonj^lace  no  longer. 
It  was  as  if  an  unseen  hand  had  passed 
over  the  old  worn  face  and  ennobled  it. 
The  image  of  fhe  earthly  had  been  slip- 
ping off  those  still  marble  features  during 
the  hours  of  unconsciousness,  and  now, 
at  the  last,  the  bright  image  of  the 
immortal  was  seen  shining  through  the 
fading  lineaments  of  weakness  and 
decay. 

Robert  came  in  while  Hugh  Damerel 
was  standing  there  looking  down  at  the 
changed  face. 

'  Dear  Lady  Aylmerton,'  he  said,  taking 
the  other  hand  in  his. 

It  had  been  feebly  groping  the  bed- 
clothes when  he  came  in,  but  at  the  touch 
of  Robert's  warm  strong  fingers  it  twined 
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around  them  with  the  strange  clinging 
tenacity  of  the  dying. 

He  marked  the  change  that  had  passed 
over  the  worn  face  on  the  pillow,  but  he 
could  not  understand  what  she  was  try- 
ing so  hard  to  say.  He  could  not  catch  a 
single  word. 

He  could  not  but  see  that  the  end  was 
not  far  oiF.  There  were  already  the  dews 
of  death  breaking  out  on  the  clammy 
forehead,  and  the  shadows  were  creeping 
over  the  altered  face,  and  the  eyelids  had 
drooped  over  the  unseeing  eyes. 

Robert  ought  to  have  gone  down  on 
his  knees  at  once,  there  was  not  a  minute 
to  lose,  but  he  hesitated  and  looked 
down  at  his  benefactress  with  a  quiver- 
ing lip,  and  a  mist  before  his  eyes. 
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'  There  is  something  I  should  like  to 
say  to  Lady  Aylmerton,'  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice  to  Phyllis  \  and  he 
looked  round  at  the  attendants  standing 
near. 

Phyllis  motioned  them  to  leave  the 
room ;  she  would  have  gone  away  her- 
self and  taken  Mr.  Damerel  with  her, 
but  Robert  made  a  sign  for  them  to 
stay. 

'  What  I  have  to  say  I  wish  you  both  to 
hear,'  he  said,  huskily  ;  and  then  he  bent 
over  the  bed  and  addressed  the  dull  un- 
heeding ears,  at  least  they  seemed  unheed- 
ing to  those  who  stood  by. 

'  I  have  done  a  wicked  and  foolish  thing, 
Lady  Aylmerton,'  the  rector  said.  '  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  before ;  thank  God  ! 
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it  is  not  too  late  to  tell  you  now.  I  have 
deceived  you  from  the  beginning.  I 
have  taken  this  living  from  your  hands 
under  false  pretences.  The  sermons  I 
preached — that  won  for  me  your  con- 
fidence— were  not  my  own  sermons,  they 
did  not  even  embody  my  own  views.  My 
convictions  were  opposed  to  them.  I 
preached  them  Sunday  after  Sunday  to 
deceive  you.  My  father,  who  is  now  in 
heaven,  wrote  those  sermons ;  he  wrote 
them  believing  every  word  he  wrote. 
They  fell  into  my  hands,  and  by  accident, 
being  driven  for  time,  I  preached  the  first 
of  those  sermons  at  Clifton ;  and  you 
ivere  present.  You  know  the  rest.  When 
I  found  out  what  had  led  you  to  ofi*er 
me  this  living,  I  did  not  have   any  other 
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choice  but  to  go  on  with  the  deception.' 
It  seemed  quite  a  useless  confession, 
tearing  at  his  own  heart-strings,  and 
harrowing  everyone's  feelings  with  this 
sad,  humiliating  story  of  weakness  and 
deceit.  The  old  woman  lying  on  the  bed 
had  done  with  the  shams  and  mockeries  of 
life  ;  everything  was  slipping  away  from 
her :  creeds,  prejudices,  doubts,  fears,  an- 
xieties, all  were  slipping  away.  She  could 
never  be  angry  any  more,  and  she  would 
hear  no  more  sermons.  The  rector's  con- 
fession did  not  move  her  a  whit.  He 
fancied,  he  might  have  been  mistaken,  that 
there  was  a  faint  flicker  of  her  closed  eye- 
lids, and  a  feeble  pressure  of  her  clinging 
hand. 

'  I  have  come  at  this  last  moment  to  ask 
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your  forgiveness,  Lady  Aylmerton.  God 
knows  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  have  not 
told  you  this  before  !' 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  sank  on  his 
knees  beside  the  bed,  and  offered  up  the 
prayers  for  the  sick  and  dying;  and  when 
he  got  up  the  feeble  lips  murmured  an 
unintelligible  '  amen.' 

They  never  spoke  again. 

Whatever  words  they  had  tried  so  hard 
to  say  during  the  early  part  of  the  night 
were  left  unsaid. 

Lady  Aylmerton  died  at  sunrise. 
When  the  April  morning  broke,  grey 
and  chill  with  early  showers,  she  had 
passed  beyond  the  mists  and  the  shadows 
of  the  night. 

Hugh     Damerel     stayed    at     Orchard 
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Damerel — Phyllis  would  not  hear  of  his 
going  away,  but  Robert  went  home  to  bed. 
At  least,  he  went  back  to  the  rectory.  In- 
stead of  going  to  bed,  he  went  into  his 
library,  and  ordered  a  fire  to  be  lighted. 
He  was  cold  and  chilled  as  everybody  is  at 
such  times  of  mental  depression,  and  he 
had  a  big  blazing  fire  made  in  the  ample 
grate  large  enough  to  roast  an  ox.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  roasting  to  do  before  he 
went  to  bed.  He  had  to  burn  every  one  of 
those  sermons  in  that  Blue-beard  cupboard. 
He  burnt  them  one  by  one,  and  they  took 
a  good  deal  of  burning.  They  burnt 
languidly,  charring  and  shrivelling  up  on 
the  outside,  and  remaining  untouched  in 
the  middle.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  the 
cold  hand  that  penned  them  so  long  ago 
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was  holding  them  back  from  the  flames. 
It  hurt  Robert  dreadfully  burning  those 
unwilling  sermons.  It  brought  back  to 
him  the  old  time  when  they  were  written, 
the  old  parsonage  house  and  the  dear  faces 
that  had  faded  so  long  ago.  He  could  see 
them  all  in  the  embers  of  those  musty 
sermons :  the  long  low  building,  with 
the  hospitable  open  door,  the  rectory 
garden,  with  the  homely,  old-fashioned 
flowers,  and  the  paddock  beyond,  where 
the  grey  pony,  who  was  always  falling 
lame,  was  feeding.  There  was  only  that 
one  small  grey  mare  to  carry  the  owner 
over  that  straggling  widespread  moor- 
land parish,  one  limping  grey  pony,  and 
a  low,  ramshackle  pony-carriage  that  was 
always  overflowing  with  children. 
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Robert  saw  it  again  now,  after  all  those 
long  years,  in  those  dying  embers, — the 
shabby  carriage,  the  lame  pony,  the  little 
forgotten  faces,  the  well-remembered  voices 
encouraging  the  lagging  steed  up  the 
rectory  hill. 

'  Well  done,  Cowslip  !  Good  Cowslij) ! 
Dear  old  Cowslip  !  AVell  done,  old 
girl !' 

He  knew  the  voices  well.  He  recog- 
nised them  everyone  :  Jack's  shrill  treble 
above  the  rest, — Jack  who  had  been  sleep- 
ing beneath  a  small  white  stone  outside 
the  vestry-door  these  twenty  years  ! 

It  cut  Robert  to  the  heart  to  burn  those 
sermons,  but  he  could  not  trust  himself. 
He  owed  it  to  his  tardy  confession,  his 
late  repentance,  to  make  this  sacrifice,  this 
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auto  da  fe^  and  when  he  had  made  it,  when 
the  last  reluctant  ember  had  flickered  up 
and  died  out,  he  went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

YE  COUNTESS  KATE's  BOKE. 

It  was  all  over  so  soon.  The  next  day 
was  still  dawning  when  Hugh  Damerel 
went  back  to  the  grey  old  room.  He 
waited  there  alone  until  Phyllis,  treading 
softly  over  the  oaken  floor,  should  come 
to  him  with  wet  eyes  and  a  sad,  solemn 
face,  and  tell  him  it  was  all  over. 

The  silence  of  the  great  house  was  op- 
pressive. He  thought  he  heard  Phyllis's 
light   footstep    a   dozen   times    as    he  sat 
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there  listening,  but  it  was  only  far-off 
creaks  in  the  old  wooden  panelling  on  the 
oak  staircase.  Once  or  twice  he  opened 
the  door  to  listen,  and  went  out  into  the 
dark  gloomy  passages.  There  was  no- 
body coming  or  going,  only  the  shadows 
of  the  heavy  furniture  on  the  floor,  the 
stout  oaken  doors  of  the  state  rooms, 
and  the  Damerels  looking  down  from  the 
walls. 

He  shut  the  door  softly  and  went  back 
into  the  room,  and  sat  down  in  the  win- 
dow-seat, and  looked  out  over  the  grey^ 
misty  country,  and  the  tree-tops,  and  the 
clouds  breaking  on  the  horizon. 

A  dog  was  baying  somewhere  in  the 
woods,  and  a  single  star  was  still  shining 
in   the  pale   daffodil  sky;    the   wind  was 
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stirring  the  branches  of  the  elm-trees,  and 
the  rooks  were  carving  sleepily  in  their 
nests.  It  was  all  grey  and  sweet,  and 
dim  and  fresh,  with  the  indescribable  glow 
of  the  early  morning  touched  with  the 
solemn  calm  of  the  night. 

As  he  sat  there,  the  new  day  in  solemn 
23omp  rose  over  all  the  sleeping  world,  and 
Phyllis,  with  her  shining  eyes  and  her 
wet  cheeks,  came  into  the  room. 

He  rose  up  and  took  her  hands  and  led 
her  to  a  seat,  the  window-seat  where  he 
had  been  sitting,  and  opened  the  casement 
that  the  cool  air  from  Avithout  should  re- 
vive her.  The  fresh  morning  air  was 
touched  with  the  scent  of  the  grass,  and 
the  blossom  of  the  orchards,  and  the  wild- 
flowers  blooming  in  the  woods.     It  seemed 
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to  give  her  new  life  after  the  exhausted 
air  of  that  close  room  she  had  left. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  here,'  she  said, 
when  she  could  speak  calmly,  after  the 
first  flow  of  her  grief  was  over,—  she  had 
nothing  to  weep  for,  but  Cecilia  could  not 
have  been  more  moved.  'You  must  not 
go  away :  you  must  stay  here — till — till  it 
is  over.  It  is  your  right  place.  I  have 
found  out  something  ;  I  don't  know  what 
it  may  mean,  but  I  am  sure  you  must  not 
go  away.' 

'  I  have  put  myself  in  your  hands,'  he 
said,  with  a  quiver  of  tenderness  in  his 
voice  that  she  could  not  mistake  ;  '  I  will 
not  leave  here  until  you  tell  me  to  go.' 

He  did  not  ask  her  what  she  had  found 
out. 
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'  Then  you  will  never,  never  go  away,' 
she  said,  under  her  breath,  with  a  light 
shining  in  her  eyes,  and  her  breath  coming 
quickly. 

He  could  not  understand  her  eagerness. 

'  See,  see  what  I  have  found,'  she  said. 

She  put  into  his  hands  as  she  spoke 
a  shabby  old  book,  in  a  worn,  dilapidated 
leather  cover.  An  old  manuscript-book 
full  of  writing  in  faded  ink.  He  turned 
over  the  yellow,  discoloured  pages  with  a 
faint  feeling  of  wonder. 

He  could  not  understand  why  she  had 
23ut  the  book  in  his  hands.  It  did  not 
seem  much  of  a  find.  There  was  nothing 
there  that  could  concern  him. 

It  was  an  old  recipe-book,  such  as  ladies 
used  to  delight  in,  in  the  old,  simple  days, 
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when  time  was  wont  to  hang  heavy  on 
their  hands. 

It  was  full  of  old-fashioned  remedies  for 
old-fashioned  complaints,  and  mysterious 
compounds  for  evils  that  existed  only  in 
the  superstitious  imagination  of  our  simple 
ancestors.  There  were  instructions  for 
concocting  an  endless  variety  of  cosmetics 
and  washes  for  the  complexion,  and  recipes 
for  every  description  of  cake.  There  wa& 
really  nothing  in  this  absurd  old  book  to 
interest  a  man. 

'  Why  do  you  give  me  this  ?'  Hugh 
Damerel  asked,  when  he  had  turned  over 
the  pages. 

He  did  not  require  a  '  certain  remedy 
for  colic,'  and  he  was  indifferent  to  '  ye 
speedy  removal  of  freckles.' 
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'  Look,  you  have  not  seen  all,'  Phyllis 
said,  breathlessly;  and  she  leaned  over 
him,  and  turned  back  the  yellow  pages  to 
the  beginning. 

There  was  a  heading  to  the  first  page 
in  a  beautiful  old-fashioned  text-handy 
ornamented  with  a  great  many  flourishes, 
'  Ye  Countess  Kate's  Recipe-Boke.'  Still 
he  could  not  understand. 

'  Look,'  Phyllis  said,  eagerly,  '  look  !' 

And  then  he  saw  that  two  of  the  front 
pages  of  the  '  boke  '  were  pinned  together. 
They  were  so  closely  pressed  together, 
with  the  pages  wrinkled  and  turned  over 
in  identical  folds,  that  they  looked  exactly 
like  one  page :  an  old,  yellow,  wrinkled 
fly-leaf,  with  a  pin  in  it. 

He  took  the  bent,  rusty  pin    out,    not 
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knowing  what  he  should  find.  He  did 
not  expect  to  find  very  much  in  that  old 
cookery-book. 

There  were  some  entries,  yellow  with 
age,  on  the  page  that  had  been  pinned 
over;  entries  of  birth  and  death.  The 
handwriting  was  the  same  as  the  writing 
in  the  other  portion  of  the  book.  The 
same,  with  a  difi'erence  that  is  apparent  in 
most  old  family  registers — the  writing  of 
youth,  of  maturity,  of  old  age.  There 
was  more  than  half-a-century  between 
the  dates  of  the  first  entry  and  the  last. 

The  first  entry,  which  was  fresher  and 
less  faded  than  the  others,  was  written  in 
a  firm,  clear,  beautiful,  woman's  hand.  It 
was  the  entry  of  the  birth  of  the  Countess 
Kate's  first-born. 
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'  My  Sonne  Guy  was  borne  at  a  quarter 
to  four  of  ye  clocke,  on  Tuesday,  January 
ye  16th,  in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord,  1730.  He 
was  crisened  at  ye  cliurclie  of  ye  parishe, 
by  the  Reverend  James  Damerel,  rector 
of  ye  parishe,  on  Wednesday,  February  ye 
23rd,  ye  1st  day  of  Lent.' 

The  next  two  entries  related  to  her 
ladyship's  daughters,  the  originals  of  the 
lovely  miniatures  over  the  fireplace  in  the 
countess's  room. 

'My  daughter  Theodora  was  borne  on  ye 
2nd  day  of  May,  in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord, 
1732,  at  five  minutes  past  one  of  ye  clocke. 
She  was  borne  in  ye  night,  and  crisened 
at  ye  churche,  by  my  lord's  brother,  ye 
Reverend  James  Damerel,  rector  of  ye 
parishe,  on  ye  24th  day  of  June  following.' 
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'  My  daughter  Hester  was  borne  on 
Sunday,  ye  17th  day  of  October,  at  twenty 
minutes  past  three  of  ye  clocke,  in  ye 
yeare  of  our  Lord,  1735,  and  was  crisened 
in  ye  parishe  churche.' 

'  My  daughter  Theodora  was  married  to 
Lord  Lovelace  on  ye  2nd  day  of  June, 
1753,  in  ye  parishe  churche,  by  her  uncle, 
ye  Reverend  James  Damerel,  assisted  by 
ye  Reverend  Gilbert  Legh,  clerke  in  holy 
orders.' 

'  My  daughter  Lovelace  gave  birth  to  a 
Sonne  on  ye  7th  day  of  April,  1755,  who 
was  crisened  Caj^el  Molyneux,  after  his 
father.' 

'  She  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  on  ye 
20th  day  of  June,  1756,  at  noon,  which 
only  survived   its   birth   two   days.      Ye 
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sweete  infant  was  privately  baptized.' 
'  My  daughter  Hester  was  married  to 
Gilbert  Legb,  clerk  in  boly  orders,  from 
the  house  of  her  Aunt  Priscilla  in 
Westminster,  at  ye  parishe  churche,  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  to  the  great 
anger  and  mortification  of  my  lord.  She 
was  married  on  ye  1st  day  of  September, 
in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord,  1760,  without 
any  of  her  own  kinsfolk  being  present 
at  ye  sudden  and  secret  wedding.' 

'  My  daughter  Legh  died  in  child-bed  on 
ye  2nd  day  of  August,  1763,  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  survived 
her.  She  was  buried  in  ye  chancel  at 
Stoke  Rawleigh,  where  her  husband  v>^as 
ye  curate-in-charge.' 

'  Ye  infant  daughter  of  my  deare  childe, 
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was  cristen^d  Juditli  on  ye  3rd  day  of 
September,  in  her  father's  churche  at 
Stoke  Rawleigh.' 

The  next  entry  related  to  the  other 
members  of  her  ladyship's  family. 

'  My  Sonne  Guy,  married  ye  Lady 
Elizabeth  Courtenay,  fourth  daughter  of 
ye  Earl  of  Devon,  at  her  father's  private 
chapelle  at  Powderham  Castle  in  ye 
south  of  Devon,  on  ye  16th  day  of  June, 
in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord,  1763.' 

'  Ye  Lady  Elizabeth,  wife  of  my  son 
Guy,  gave  birth  to  a  sonne  on  ye  morning 
of  July  ye  3rd,  at  a  quarter  to  three  of  ye 
clocke.' 

'  Ye  childe  was  cristened  Hugh  Court- 
enay, in  ye  parishe  churche  on  ye  2nd 
day   of   August,    1765,   by   ye   Reverend 
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Bevis  Damerel,  rector  of  ye  parishe.' 
'  Capel  Molyneux,  ye  dearly  loved  sonne 
of  my  daughter,  Lovelace,  died  of  a  fever 
on  ye  23rd  day  of  December,  1771,  to 
ye  imspeakeable  grief  of  his  parents,  after 
he  had  lived  sixteen  years  in  ye  innocence 
of  a  childe,  but  with  ye  judgment  and 
vertues  of  a  man,  he  lies  buried  in  ye 
vault  at  Bishop's  Crawley,  where  all  ye 
Lovelaces  do  lie.' 

'  My  granddaughter  Judith  was  mar- 
ried July  ye  27th,  1789,  in  her  father's 
parishe  churche,  to  Hugh  Damerel,  a 
descendant  of  ye  olde  Sir  Hugh,  whose 
marble  tomb  Avith  a  figure  of  himself  in 
armour,  and  his  wife  and  seven  leetle 
children,  is  in  ye  chapelle  at  Orchard 
Damerel.' 
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The  handwriting  of  this  last  entry- 
was  faint  and  shaky ;  it  was  the  last 
entry  in  the  handwriting  of  Countess 
Kate. 

'What  does  it  mean?'  Phyllis  said, 
when  Hugh  Damerel  had  come  to  the  end, 
when  he  had  finished  reading  the  last 
entry.  She  was  trembling  all  over,  and 
her  lips  were  quivering,  and  there  was  a 
tremulous  flutter  in  her  white  eyelids 
that  did  not  veil  the  eager,  shining 
light  in  her  eyes. 

'  It  means,'  he  said,  '  that  the  Earl 
of  Aylmerton's  ridiculous  will  is  a  bit 
.of  waste  paper.' 

Phyllis  turned  quite  w^hite. 

^  Oh,  you  don't  mean,'  she  gasped, 
•  that — that  you   are  no    longer  the  heir 
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— that,  there  is  some  one  else?  Oh, 
why  did  I  ever  take  that  pin  out !' 

Hugh  Damerel  took  her  trembling 
hands  in  his,  and  smiled  in  her  white 
face. 

'  If  you  had  not  taken  that  pin  out,' 
he  said,  in  a  voice  he  tried  to  keep 
steady,  '  I  should  have  gone  away — I 
could  not  stay  here ;  how  could  I  ? — 
and  I  should  never  have  come  back — 
but  now ' 

'  But  now  ?'  PhyUis  said,  breathlessly. 

'  How  can  I  tell  you  ?'  he  said,  looking 
into  her  troubled  face  with  a  strange 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  his  face  all  aglow. 
'  Oh,  my  dear,  how  can  I  tell  you  what 
this  discovery  of  yours  is  to  me  ?  Judith 
Legh   was    my    grandmother.      Her    de- 
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scendant,  my  father,  was  her  only  son — 
is  the  legal  heir  to  the  Aylmerton  title 
and  estates.' 

He  could  not  keep  the  quiver  of  elation 
out  of  his  voice. 

'  And  the  will  ?'  Phyllis  gasped  ;  she 
could  only  gasp,  she  could  not  under- 
stand it  yet. 

'  Your  discovery  has  set  the  will  aside. 
The  earl  had  no  power  to  leave  me  what 
was  mine  already ;  he  had  nothing  to 
bequeath  but  his  debts.' 

Mr.  Greatorex  and  Cecilia  came  the 
next  morning.  They  had  arrived  at 
Carlingford  the  previous  night,  and  driven 
over  to  Orchard  Damerel  after  breakfast. 

Cecilia  was  much  improved.  She  was 
not    like    the     same     person.      She    had 
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grown  stouter,  fuller  perhaps  would  be 
more  exact,  and  she  certainly  looked 
taller  in  her  fashionable  gown,  with  the 
rich  trailing  skirt,  as  she  came  forward 
to  greet  Phyllis.  She  did  not  wear  the 
countess's  old  gowns  now,  and  her  sweet, 
soft,  vapid  face  was  languid  and  vacant 
no  longer. 

She  shed  a  few  small  tears,  not  many, 
but  she  refused  to  go  up  into  the  room 
where  the  countess  lay,  and  see  all  that 
remained  of  her  late  kinswoman. 

'  I  would  rather  remember  her  as  I 
knew  her,'  Cecilia  pleaded,  meekly.  She 
had  a  morbid  dread  of  seeing  anything 
but  pleasant  sights.  '  I  should  never  be 
able  to  get  her  poor  altered  face  out  of 
my  mind  if  I  were  to  see  her  now.' 
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'  Oh,  but  Lady  Aylinerton  is  not 
changed  for  the  worse ;  she  has  got  the 
most  beautiful  face  in  the  world  !  All  the 
lines  are  smoothed  out,  and  she  looks  quite 
young  and  lovely ;   she  is  like  you ' 

'  Only  nobler,'  Phyllis  was  going  to 
say,  but  she  checked  herself  in  time. 

Cecilia  would  not  be  persuaded.  She 
would  not  look  once  more  on  the  dead 
face  that  had  been  part  of  her  life  so  many 
years. 

There  were  none  of  her  own  to  mourn 
for  the  poor  old  countess,  to  drop  their 
warm  tears  upon  her  cold  hands.  They 
had  not  been  generous  hands  or  kind 
hands  in  life,  but  they  had  done  a  gen- 
erous kindly  deed  at  the  last,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  the  gracious  deed,  Phyllis  kissed 
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them,  and  wept  over  them  as  she  lay  still 
and  white  in  her  lonely  state. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  in  that  great 
house,  with  its  many  guest  chambers,  for 
the  late  earl's  trustee  and  his  wife,  her 
ladyship's  niece,  without  their  being 
brought  into  unfeeling  contact  with  the 
visible  signs  and  outward  trappings  of 
woe ;  there  was  room  enough  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

Mr.  Greatorex  no  longer  suggested  to 
the  Earl  of  Aylmerton's  heir,  after  he  had 
read  those  entries  in  '  Countess  Kate's 
boke,'  that  he  should  knock  at  the  hall 
door  for  admission  before  he  ventured  to 
enter  Orchard  Damerel,  or  that  he  should 
obtain  permission  from  the  trustees  before 
he   presumed  to  sleep  beneath  that  roof. 
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That  old  faded  page  had  thrown  a  new 
light  on  his  position.  It  had  changed 
everything. 

Hugh  Damerel  was  no  longer  there  as  a 
beggar,  to  whom  a  ridiculous  gift  had  been 
bestowed,  he  was  there  in  his  own  right,  as 
the  heir  of  the  Damerels,  the  last  living 
representative  of  the  ancient  race. 

It  was  quite  easy  to  verify  those  old 
entries  of  birth,  and  marriage,  and  death, 
now  that  they  had  got  the  clue ;  it  Avas 
only  remarkable  that  they  had  not  been 
discovered  before. 

No  one  could  understand  how  the  late 
earl,  in  looking  about  for  one  of  his  race 
and  name  to  succeed  to  his  heavily- 
weighted  estates,  had  overlooked  the 
descendants  of  his  cousin  Judith.     There 
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was  an  old  rumour  in  the  family  that  she 
had  died  in  her  infancy.  All  the  old 
musty  records  in  the  muniment-room  were 
silent  about  her.  There  was  no  mention 
made  of  the  headstrong  daughter  of  the 
race  who  had  run  away  with  her  uncle's 
curate. 

That  page  of  her  history  had  been 
turned  down — pinned  down  rather — more 
than  a  century  ago,  it  would  be  pinned 
down  now,  if  Phyllis  had  not  come  across 
it  in  her  midnio'ht  vio^il. 

The  trustees  of  the  Earl  of  Aylmerton 
assembled  in  solemn  state  at  the  countess's 
funeral.  They  buried  her  beside  her  lord 
in  the  Aylmerton  chapel,  and  Robert  read 
the  burial  service  over  her. 

He  committed  her  poor,  worn-out,  old 
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body  to  that  dark,  damp  receptacle,  in 
sure  and  certain  hope,  without  a  quiver  of 
doubt  in  his  voice.  He  would  not  have 
felt  so  sure,  though  he  would  have  re- 
peated the  same  words,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  last  unlooked-for  act  of  generosity. 
Nobody  was  any  the  loser  by  it.  She 
had  left  her  money,  as  she  had  always 
said  she  would  leave  it,  to  the  Jews.  She 
did  not  leave  a  single  penny  to  any  mem- 
ber of  her  own  family. 

She  left  her  wardrobe  to  her  maid  ;  her 
old  lace,  her  jewellery,  and  her  fans  to  be 
divided  equally  between  her  nieces ;  and 
her  prophetic  books,  and  Dr.  Cumming's 
sermons,  she  left  to  Robert. 

There  were  other  matters  connected 
with  the  estate  that  had  brought  the  late 
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earl's  trustees  clown  to  Orchard  Damerel 
besides  the  countess's  funeral.  They 
buried  the  old  woman  first,  and  read  her 
last  will  and  testament  with  the  pompous 
solemnity  befitting  the  occasion,  and  then 
they  jDi'oceeded  to  enter  into  the  real 
business  that  had  called  them  together. 

Mr.  Greatorex  had  not  been  idle  during 
the  days  that  intervened  between  her 
ladyship's  death  and  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees.  He  had  prepared  and  got  to- 
gether all  the  evidence  that  was  wanted 
to  prove  Hugh  Damerel' s  legal  right  to 
the  great  Aylmerton  property.  The  posi- 
tion was  quite  altered;  the  discovery  of 
those  faded  entries  in  the  Countess  Kate's 
shaky  handwriting  had  set  the  late  earl's 
will  aside,  and  consequently  the  occupa- 
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tion  of  the  Aylmerton  trustees  was  gone. 

The  earl  had  nothing  to  leave  but  his 
debts.  He  was  only  a  tenant  for  life, 
and  his  ridiculous  will,  that  had  given  so 
much  trouble  to  everybody,  was  not  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  upon.  He  had 
certainly  no  right  to  saddle  the  estate 
with  reckless  mortgages  paying  outrage- 
ous interest.  He  was  past  being  called  to 
account  now.  He  had  behaved  abomi- 
nably, and  the  lawyer  who  had  helped 
him  to  lay  this  heavy  burden  on  the  pro- 
perty was  out  of  reach  too.  Those  who 
had  erred,  and  those  who  had  benefited, 
were  all  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
censure. 

It  is  no  use  being  angry  with  the  dead. 
Perhaps,  if   they  are  permitted    to    look 
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back  upon  tlieir  sorry  past,  they  are  more 
angry  and  more  grieved  than  the  bitterest 
of  their  accusers. 

Who  would  add  to  the  poignancy  of 
their  remorse  ? 

While  the  Earl  of  Aylmerton's  trustees 
were  discussing  the  altered  situation,  and 
saying  hard  things  about  the  improvident 
earl,  whose  mouldering  old  coffin  they  had 
just  been  looking  down  upon  in  the  Ayl- 
merton  vault,  Hugh  .Damerel  went  out 
into  the  April  sunshine  with  Phyllis.  He 
could  not  bear  the  close,  stifling  air  of 
that  musty,  muniment-room.  There  was 
a  swimming  in  his  head,  and  a  mist  before 
his  eyes,  and  a  lump  in  his  throat ;  he 
could  not  breathe  in  that  atmosphere. 
It  was  all  so  unreal,  so   unlooked-for,  he 
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was  obliged  to  come  out  beneath  the  blue 
April  skies,  with  the  air  of  heaven  about 
him,  to  be  sure  that  he  was  in  his  right 
senses,  that  it  Avas  not  a  dream,  and  he 
asked  Phyllis  to  come  out  with  him.. 

Phyllis  came  with  him,  white  and 
trembling;  perhaps  it  was  her  black 
dress  that  made  her  look  so  white,  and 
her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping.  No  one 
could  understand  why  she  should  weep 
for  that  cantankerous  old  woman. 

Cecilia  had  shed  a  few  becoming  tears 
just  before  the  funeral,  when  the  mourn- 
ers were  gathered  together  in  the  big 
dining-room,  where  she  had  eaten  so 
many  dreary  dinners  opposite  the  old 
woman  whose  coffin  was  then  being  car- 
ried down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  hall- 
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door.  She  had  dried  her  tears  as  soon  as 
the  black  procession  was  out  of  sight; 
she  could  not  think  what  Phyllis  was 
crying  for.  She  could  not  care  very  much 
for  the  old  woman,  and  she  had  not  even 
mentioned  her  in  her  will. 

Perhaps  she  was  sorry  to  lose  her  situ- 
ation. Hugh  Damerel  did  not  ask  Phyllis 
what  she  was  weeping  for.  It  was  rather 
a  new  thing  for  him  to  see  women  weep. 
He  did  not  think  red  eyes  at  all  unbe- 
coming. 

'  Is  it  settled — have  they  decided  any- 
thing?' Phyllis  asked,  when  they  had  en- 
tered the  shrubbery :  she  could  not  ask 
the  question  till  she  had  passed  out  of 
sight  of  the  great  uncurtained  windows  of 
the  house. 
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The  blinds  had  all  been  drawn  up  after 
the  funeral,  and  the  many  windows  like 
reproachful  eyes  seemed  watching  her. 
It  was  so  dreadful  to  ignore  the  dead  so 
soon;  she  almost  hesitated  to  ask  the 
question. 

'  Nothing  is  settled,'  he  said,  '  except 
that — that  my  fate  is  in  your  hands ; 
that  I  go  away  never  more  to  return,, 
or  I  remain  here,  whichever  you  bid  me.' 

'What  do  you  mean?'  Phyllis  said, 
trembling,  and  putting  out  her  hands  to 
grasj^  some  support. 

She  thought  it  was  all  settled  by  this 
time,  and  now  he  was  talking  of  going 
away.  Had  they  found  out  anything 
more?  Had  they  turned  over  another 
blurred  and  faded  page  ? 
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Her  heart  stood  quite  still  at  the 
thought ;  she  was  trembling  in  every  limb^ 
she  could  hardly  stand. 

'  I  mean,'  he  said,  '  that  you  alone  can 
tell  me  to  stay.  There  is  a  debt  that  I 
can  never  pay,  a  debt  to  which  the  poor 
old  earl's  debts  are  but  a  feather-weight  in 
the  balance.' 

'A  debt?'  she  said,  turning  pale,  and 
wringing  her  hands.  '  How  can  I  help  you?' 

He  caught  her  two  poor  little  out- 
stretched hands  in  his,  and  looked  down 
into  her  upturned  face. 

'  Don't  you  see,  dear,'  he  said,  in  a  voice 
that  was  trembling  like  her  own,  '  that — 
that  there  are  some  debts  that  take  a 
life-time  to  repay — that  can  never,  never 
be  fully  paid.' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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She  looked  up  at  him  with  her  sweet 
anxious  face ;  she  could  not  at  all  under- 
stand what  he  meant.  Something  in  his 
eyes  told  her  what  his  lips  had  left  unsaid. 
Her  face  flushed  and  paled,  her  eyes 
brightened  and  darkened. 

'  You — do — not — mean — '  she  said,  with 
faltering  accents,  and  the  poppy- colour 
rising  scarlet  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  faint 
quiver  of  her  white  eyelids. 

'  But  I  do  mean  !'  he  said. 

Cecilia,  sitting  at  the  window  of  the 
great  gloomy  drawing-room,  where  she 
had  spent  so  many  monotonous  hours 
reading  those  dreary  prophetic  sermons, 
and  playing  those  dreary  old  tunes  on  the 
grand  piano  in  the  corner,  heard  a  step 
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upon  the  gravel  walk  beneath.  She  turned 
round  to  see  who  was  coming. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  old  sad  time  ; 
and  wondering  languidly  how  much  of  the 
countess's  old  lace  would  fall  to  her  share. 
Cecilia  had  a  penchant  for  old  lace,  and 
there  was  a  flounce  of  old  Point  de  Medici 
that  she  had  set  her  heart  upon.  She 
was  thinking  of  that  old  flounce  when 
she  heard  the  steps  on  the  gravel  be- 
neath. 

What  enchantment  had  come  over  the 
scene  ?  Hugh  Damerel  with  a  girl  by  his 
side, — a  shm  figure  in  a  black  robe  with 
trailing  skirts — a  common  black  merino 
gown — was  coming  up  the  gravel- walk, 
not  with  a  sad  mourning  face  to  match 
her  gown,  but  with  peach-bloom  cheeks, 
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and  a  supreme  look  of  happiness  in  her 
sweet  eyes  that  poor  Cecilia  had  never 
seen  in  any  woman's  eyes  before.  She 
had  never  seen  it.  alas  !  in  her  own 
eyes. 

What  was  this  ?  It  was  something  she 
had  missed  in  life. 

Mr.  Greatorex  joined  his  wife  at  the 
window,  as  she  stood  with  a  strange  feeling 
at  her  heart,  looking  down  upon  the  happy 
lovers  below.  The  hills  were  melting  in 
the  soft  rosy  glow  of  sunset ;  all  the 
beautiful  world  beneath  was  shimmering 
and  meltino;  into  o^reater  loveliness. 
Through  the  purple  mantle  of  cloud  that 
had  hung  threatening  all  day  on  the 
horizon,  a  golden  crown  of  sunlight  had 
burst,  and  was  streaming  over  the  green 
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glowing  valley,  and  melting  the  mist  on 
the  hills. 

'  What  does  it  mean  ?'  Cecilia  asked,  in 
a  whisper. 

^  It  means,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  Damerel — 
I  beg  his  pardon — the  Earl  of  Aylmerton, 
has  made  the  first  use  of  his  succession 
to  the  Damerel  property  to  discharge  his 
greatest  obligation.  He  Avould  have  been 
Mr.  Damerel  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  if 
that  young  lady  had  not  made  her  wonder- 
ful discovery.' 
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WINDFALLS. 


The  rector's  wife  had  a  good  deal  to  think 
of  in  those  dark  days  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  old  countess's  death  and  her 
funeral.  They  were  really  dark  days.  Joan 
insisted  on  pulling  down  every  blind  in 
the  house  until  Robert  came  back  from 
the  funeral.  It  was  the  only  way  she 
could  show  her  respect  for  the  old  woman 
who  had  gone — who  had  gone  so  suddenly 
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without  giving  her  a  chance  of  thanking 
her. 

Whether  it  was  Lady  Aylmerton's  sud- 
den death,  or  the  trouble  that  had  over- 
taken her  own  household — the  trouble 
that  had  been  so  sharp  while  it  lasted — one 
or  the  other,  or  perhaps  both,  had  wrought 
a  transformation  in  Joan. 

The  scales  had  fallen  from  her  eyes. 

How  foolish,  blind,  infatuated  she  had 
been  !  Oh,  how  blind  !  She  had  thought 
about  nothing  but  her  own  happiness  and 
prosperity,  her  own  happiness  and 
Robert's.  She  had  lived  for  it  altogether, 
she  had  thought  of  nothing  else.  It  had 
not  answered.  How  could  she  expect  it 
to  answer?  It  had  all  come  to  an  end 
abruptly.     It  was  not  too  late,  oh,  thank 
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heaven !  it  was  not  too  late  to  begin 
afresh. 

She  began  the  next  day,  after  lying 
awake  all  one  night  thinking — the  night 
that  Robert  burned  his  sermons. 

She  began  with  the  pony -carriage, 
which  the  groom  drove  into  Carlingford 
the  next  morning,  the  carriage  and  the 
23air  of  ponies.  She  did  not  send  them  up 
to  Tattersall's  ;  she  sent  them  back  to  the 
man  of  whom  Robert  had  bought  them. 

'  You  will  never  be  able  to  get  on  with- 
out them,'  Robert  said,  regretfully,  while 
Joan  was  stroking  their  soft  noses  and 
giving  them  a  parting  lump  of  sugar  be- 
fore the  groom  drove  them  away. 

'  I  shall  be  able  to  get  on  very  well,' 
Joan  said,  laughing  at  his  long  face.     She 
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was  obliged  to  laugh  to  hide  her  tears  ;  she 
would  not  have  had  him  see  her  crying  for 
the  world.  '  I  shall  be  too  busy  now  to  be 
driving  about  the  country  making  calls.  I 
have  got  something  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter than  a  pony-carriage  !' 

She  hugged  the  small  atom  in  her  arms 
and  devoured  it  with  kisses,  and  when  she 
looked  up  from  that  sweet  embrace  there 
were  no  tears  in  her  eyes  to  hide. 

When  the  pony-carriage  was  gone,  Joan 
suddenly  discovered  that  there  was  not 
nearly  enough  work  for  a  man  to  do  in  the 
stable,  attending  to  that  one  horse — poor 
old  Black  Beauty  was  out  at  grass — and 
that  the  gardener,  with  a  boy  from  the 
village  to  help  him,  could  do  the  groom's 
work  as  well  as  his  own.  < 
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It  was  not  hard  to  persuade  Robert 
about  anything  just  now.  He  had  been 
calling  himself  over  the  coals — rather 
hot  coals — pretty  freely  lately  :  he  had 
found  out  that  he  had  made  a  great 
many  mistakes. 

'  It  shall  be  as  you  like,  dear,'  he  said. 
'  I  think  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  think- 
ing too  much  about  appearances  ;  a  little 
too  much  of  ourselves,  perhaps,  and  not 
enough  of  other  people,  of  our  duties,  our 
responsibilities.' 

There  was  a  little  ache  in  Robert's  voice 
as  he  spoke  that  Joan  did  not  remember 
to  have  heard  in  it  before,  and  the  tears 
were  smarting  in  his  eyes. 

'  Darling  !'  Joan  cried,  in  her  old,  im- 
petuous way,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  tears. 
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as  she  flung  herself  into  his  sheltering 
arms.  '  Darling !  we  will  never,  never 
think  of  appearances  again !  We  Avill 
never,  never  care  what  people  think 
about  us  !  We  have  got  each  other — and 
the  baby, — what  more  can  we  want  in  the 
whole  world  ?' 

What  indeed  ? 

It  was  while  Joan  was  in  this  mood 
that  the  school-master  came  up  to  the 
rectory  and  asked  to  see  Robert. 

The  rector  had  walked  up  to  the  house 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and 
Joan  was  alone  in  the  darkened  room, 
where  the  school-master  had  held  that 
first  interview  with  her.  She  was  not  on 
the  steps  now.  She  was  sitting  in  a  low 
chair  before  the  fire  ;  the  days  were  still 
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chilly,  and  there  was  a  small  fire  burning 
in  the  wide,  steel  grate.  Joan  had  al- 
ready begun  to  economise  in  small  things 
as  well  as  in  big,  and  the  fire  in  the  beau- 
tiful bright,  steel  drawing-room  grate  was 
a  mere  handful  to  what  it  used  to  be  in 
the  old  thoughtless  days. 

She  was  sitting  quite  close  to  the  fire, 
and  she  had  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
she  was  crooning  .  an  old  nursery  lullaby 
to  it  when  the  school-master  came  in. 

'  Mr.  Lyon  will  be  back  presently,  if 
you  don't  mind  waiting,'  she  said,  when 
he  had  explained  that  his  errand  was  to 
the  rector. 

'  I  would  rather  not  wait,'  he  said,  ner- 
vously, '  I  shall  be  too  late  if  I  wait.  I 
have  just  had  a  telegram.     Mary  Bailey 
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is  ill — dying.  If  I  want  to  see  her  alive, 
I  must  go  at  once.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose  ;   I  must  go  by  the  next  train.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !'  Joan  said,  and 
then  she  looked  at  the  young  man  with  a 
new  interest  in  her  eyes. 

How  could  she  have  thought  him  dull 
and  stupid  and  commonplace,  with  that 
light  of  his  faithful  love  shining  in  his 
eyes  ? 

Joan  never  forgot  that  look.  A  poor^ 
dull,  stupid  fellow  standing  there  in  the 
twilight,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  lips  quivering,  and  that  true,  honesty 
faithful  love  in  his  tender  heart. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  for  Miss  Bailey,'  she 
said,  humbly.  '  I  hope  she  is  not  quite 
so  ill  as  you  fear,  but  I  am  sure  you  ought 
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to  0:0  to  her  at  once.  You  need  not  wait 
to  see  Mr.  Lyon  ;  I  am  sure  he  will  ar- 
range about  the  school.  You  are  late 
already  to  catch  the  mail ;  you  have  not  a 
minute  to  lose.  Stop, — why  shouldn't 
you  drive  over  ?  The  horse  hasn't  been 
out  to-day,  it  will  do  it  good  to  drive  you 
to  the  station.' 

She  rang  the  bell  as  she  spoke,  and  or- 
dered the  dog-cart  to  be  brought  round  at 
once. 

The  man  waited  while  it  was  brought 
round ;  he  would  not  sit  down ;  he  stood, 
it  seemed  to  Joan  on  his  old  place  in  the 
carpet,  and  murmured  his  broken  thanks. 

'  God  reward  you  for  your  kindness,'  he 
faltered,  in  his  broken  voice,  as  he  went 
away.     '  If  I    am   in   time    to   see    Mary 
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Bailey  alive,  I    shall   bless  you  for  it  as 
long  as  I  live.' 

Joan,  as  she  sat  there  crooning  that  low 
lullaby,  heard  the  wheels  of  the  dog-cart 
scrunching  over  the  gravel  outside,  but 
she  did  not  see  the  stupid  fellow  take  off 
his  cap  as  he  passed  the  darkened  window 
of  the  room  where  she  was  sitting.  There 
was  no  one  there  to  see  him,  but  the 
simple  involuntary  act  looked  like  a 
benediction. 

A  strange  thing  happened  the  following 
day.  Among  the  letters  that  Robert  took 
out  of  the  post-bag  was  one  from  the 
picture-cleaner  to  whom  Mr.  Damerel  had 
consigned  that  packing-case  with  the 
portrait  of  Joan's  great-aunt. 

It  was  dated  from  a  West-end  picture- 
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gallery,  and  it  bore  tlie  name  of  a  well- 
known  connoisseur.  Robert  had  heard 
the  name  before — who  has  not  ? — though 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  art-world. 
The  picture-restorer  said  nothing  about 
the  cost  of  removing  the  network  of 
cracks  from  the  beautiful  features  of 
Joan's  ancestress,  but  he  asked  some 
questions  about  the  pedigree  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  name  of  the  lady  whose  por- 
trait it  was,  and  what  relationship  she 
bore  to  the  present  owner. 

They  were  quite  easy  questions  to 
answer.  The  lady  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  an  old  West-country  baronet, 
Sir  Simon  Worth.  There  were  Worths 
still  at  Worth,  but  the  title  had  long 
become   extinct.     Sir  Simon  was  the  last 
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baronet.  His  daughter  Joan's  connection 
with  the  present  owner  was  easy  to  trace. 
The  picture  had  always  descended  as  an 
heirloom  to  the  female  branch  of  the  line, 
who  bore  the  lady's  old-world  name.  It 
had  never  been  out  of  the  family.  Few 
pictures  could  have  a  better  pedigree. 

Robert  had  no  idea  why  this  informa- 
tion about  his  wife's  jDicture  was  required. 
He  gave  all  the  particulars  that  he  knew 
about  it :  the  names,  and  the  dates,  and 
how  it  had  come  into  his  wife's  possession; 
and  then,  for  several  days,  he  had  so 
much  else  to  think  about  that  he  forgot 
the  picture.  He  forgot  it  as  completely 
as  if  it  had  never  existed.  It  went 
quite  out  of  his  mind. 

There    were  sufficient    reasons    for   his 
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forgetting  it.  Things  had  happened  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  lately;  there 
was  still  an  air  of  unreality  hanging  over 
all,  that  Robert  could  not  be  quite  sure 
whether  he  was  awake  or  asleep. 

The  old  countess  was  dead  and  buried, 
sleeping  beneath  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  Aylmerton  chapel.  Hugh  Damerel 
had  come  into  his  own.  The  old  house 
would  not  be  shut  up  for  another  hundred 
years,  and  its  priceless  heirlooms  rot 
slowly  away  in  the  darkness  and  the  dust. 
The  light  would  be  let  into  those  dark- 
ened rooms,  and  the  winds  of  heaven 
would  sweep  through  them,  and  the  dim, 
silent  corridors  would  echo  once  more 
to  merry  voices  and  human  laughter,  and 
— perhaps — by-and-by    the     footsteps    of 
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children  would  patter  over  the  oaken  floor 
of  those  old  nurseries  and  down  the  broad 
staircase,  and  the  prattle  of  innocent  voices 
would  exorcise  all  the  old  ghosts  and  sad 
memories  of  the  haunted  house. 

And  Phyllis, — well,  it  was  not  possible 
to  contemplate  what  the  future  had  in 
store  for  Phyllis  without  wonder  and 
awe.  She  was  back  at  the  rectory  now, 
there  Avas  nothing  to  keep  her  at  Orchard 
Damerel  after  Cecilia  had  gone  away,  and 
taken  that  old  Point  de  Medici  flounce 
away  with  her. 

She  had  come  back  to  stay  with  Joan. 
She  had  come  back  to  the  rectory  not 
quite  the  same  Phyllis.  She  was  graver, 
with  a  shy ,  tender  light  in  her  sweet 
eyes,    as     if    she    had    drifted    suddenly 
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unawares  into  a  peaceful  calm.  She 
was  not  going  back  to  the  old  life ; 
Joan  would  not  hear  of  her  going  back  ; 
Bertha  and  her  mother  were  to  come 
to  her  here,  and  the  boys  were  to  come 
down  again. 

Phylhs  shyly  objected  to  this  part  of 
the  programme.  She  had  a  little  pet 
scheme  of  her  own  that  she  had  set 
her  heart  upon.  The  boys  were  not  to 
come  down  again  just  yet.  They  were 
to  put  off  that  long  looked-for  visit  until 
those  shut-up  chambers  at  Orchard  Dam- 
erel  should  be  swept  and  garnished,  and 
she  would  be  there  to  receive  them. 
The  birds'-nesting  time  would  be  over 
then,  and  the  orchards  would  no  longer 
be  white  with  blossom;    but  there  would 
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be  compensations, — oh  !  yes,  there  would 
be  compensations  ! 

While  the  sisters  were  discussing  these 
things,  and  the  happy,  happy  days  that 
were  dawning  for  the  boys,  and  Bertha, 
and  their  mother,  who  had  gone  through 
so  much,  Robert  was  working  hard  in 
his  parish.  Poor  Mary  Bailey  was  dead, 
^nd  the  school-master  had  begged  to  stay 
for  her  funeral,  and  Robert  had  to  spend 
all  his  mornings  in  the  school.  The  boys 
were  in  better  order  now,  and  the  work 
was  not  quite  so  hard ;  and  that  good 
little  soul,  Matilda  Bray,  was  as  ready 
as  ever  to  help.  She  was  such  a  capital 
disciplinarian,  she  could  have  managed 
both  schools,  the  girls  and  the  boys,  if 
Robert  had  let  her. 
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The  day  the  school-master  came  back, 
an  unexpected  event  happened.  A  wind- 
fall, a  totally  unexpected  windfall  drop- 
jDed  down  from  the  skies.  It  dropped 
straight  into  Joan's  lap,  where  the  baby 
happened  to  be  lying. 

The  picture-restorer,  who  had  asked  so 
many  questions  about  that  picture  of 
Joan's  great-aunt,  had  asked  another  a 
few  days  previously.  He  had  asked 
whether  Robert  would  sell  her. 

'  Sell  her  ?  Of  course  I  would  sell 
her,'  Joan  had  answered,  when  he  had 
referred  the  question  to  her ;  '  the  library 
looks  ever  so  much  better  without  her. 
I  would  sell  her  for  a  song,  Robin,  rather 
than  have  the  hideous  old  frump  sent 
back.' 
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The  picture-restorer  had  taken  Joan  at 
her  word.  He  had  bought  the  portrait 
of  her  great-aunt  for  a  song — rather  a 
noble  song.  He  had  given  four  thousand 
pounds  for  her. 

The  portrait  of  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  Simon  Worth  was  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  particulars 
respecting  the  painting  of  this  picture, 
which  connoisseurs  had  sought  in  vain 
for,  were  recorded  among  the  entries 
in  the  painter's  pocket-book. 

A  princely  buyer  of  the  works  of  the 
great  portrait-painter  had  offered  this 
princely  sum  for  the  long-lost  picture. 
The  '  find  '  created  quite  a  furore  in  the 
art-world  among  the  lovers  of  the  old 
English  masters,  but  it  created   a  greater 
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furore   in   tlie    quiet    country    rectory   at 
Coombe  Damerel. 

Robert  gave  the  letter  and  the  cheque 
to  his  wife,  and  she  dropped  it  into  her 
lap  with  a  little  cry. 

'  Oh,  Robin  !' 

'  Darling  !'  he  said.  He  had  not  another 
\vord  to  say,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other  across  the  baby  and  the  cheque. 
His  heart  was  so  full,  and  his  eyes  were 
so  full,  that  he  could  not  see  them  very 
plainly,  not  plain  enough  to  distinguish 
them  one  from  the  other;  so  he  took  them 
all  in  his  arms,  baby,  and  mother,  and  the 
wonderful  windfall  that  had  dropped  down 
from  the  skies. 

'  What  does  it  mean,  Robin  ?'  Joan 
asked,   when   her   bewilderment    allowed 
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her  to  do  anything  but  gasp,  and  clutch 
the  baby  to  her  bosom,  lest  it  should  melt 
away  in  the  dream  she  was  quite  sure  she 
was  dreaming. 

'  It  means,  darling,  that  your  great-aunt 
has  brought  us  a  fortune.  We  never 
treated  her  with  the  consideration  she 
deserved  while  she  was  with  us,  and 
only  now,  after  she  has  gone  away  from 
us  for  ever,  have  we  discovered  her 
worth.' 

Joan  could  not  believe  it,  Phyllis  could 
not  believe  it,  Robert  could  hardly  believe 
it  himself,  though  he  rode  over  to  his 
bankers  at  Carlingford  the  same  day  and 
deposited  that  wonderful  cheque  with 
them.  He  could  not  have  slept  with  it  in 
the  house.     Like  Joan,  he  thought  it  was 
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all  a  dream,  and  that  he  should  awake 
presently  and  find  that  it  had  melted 
away. 

No  one  could  believe  it  but  Hugh 
Damerel.  He  came  over  the  morning  the 
cheque  arrived ;  he  came  over  most  morn- 
ings now,  there  was  an  attraction  at  the 
rectory  that  was  always  drawing  him 
away  from  that  great  gloomy  house  of 
Orchard  Damerel. 

It  did  not  come  upon  him  as  a  surprise; 
when  he  knocked  the  nails  in  that  rude 
packing-case,  and  sent  off  Joan's  ancestor 
to  the  prince  of  picture-dealers,  he  knew 
pretty  well  what  would  happen,  and  he 
was  not  the  least  surprised. 

'  Four  thousand  pounds,  Robin !'  Joan 
said,  when  she  found  the  cheque  crumpled 
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up  somewhere  about  the  baby  when  she 
released  herself  from  Robert's  embrace  ; 
'  that  will  be  two  thousand  pounds 
for  mamma,  and — and — two  thousand 
pounds  for  us  !  We  couldn't  keep  it  all, 
Robin ' 

'  Of  course  we  couldn't,'  Robert  said, 
promptly. 

'  Poor  dear  mamma !  what  she  will  be 
able  to  do  for  the  boys  !' 

What  more  is  there  to  tell  ? 

When  the  late  earl's  ridiculous  old  will 
was  set  aside,  the  trustees  discovered  that 
the  property  could  be  relieved  from  that 
heavy  burden  of  debt  without  much  diffi- 
culty. There  was  that  great  estate  of 
Aylmerton    which    would    fetch,    if    put 
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in  the  market,  more  than  was  required 
to  pay  all  the  old  earl's  debts,  without 
touching  a  single  heirloom,  or  an  acre 
of  the  land  belonging  to  Orchard 
Damerel. 

It  would  leave  enough,  more  than 
enough,  to  satisfy  most  men.  The  old 
family  place,  the  china,  the  pictures,  the 
ancient  silver  plate,  the  beautiful  carved 
furniture,  the  tapestries,  the  books,  and, 
above  all,  the  old  Bartolozzi  prints,  would 
remain  intact.  Not  one  of  them  would  be 
touched. 

They  are  there  now,  in  their  old  places 
in  the  beautiful  old  house,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  gracious  mistress  with  a 
SAveet  shy  face — a  grave  face,  too,  as  if  the 
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burden  of  this  greatness  weighing  uj^on 
her  had  added  a  new  depth  and  earnest- 
ness to  her  nature.  The  old  portraits  of 
the  Damerels  are  still  looking  down  from 
their  old  places  on  the  walls.  They  have 
seen  so  many  changes  in  the  old  house 
since  they  hung  there,  they  have  ceased 
to  be  surprised  at  anything.  If  their  eyes 
were  not  dull  and  dim.— not  mere  painted 
eyes, — the}^  would  brighten  as  they  looked 
down  upon  the  ruddy  freckled  faces  of 
two  eager  school-boys,  who  never  weary 
during  the  holidays  they  spend  at  Orchard 
Damerel  of  exploring  the  treasures  of  the 
old  house  with  ever  increasing  wonder  and 
admiration* 

There  have  been  few  changes  at  Coombe 
Damerel.     A   governess-cart  drawn  by  a 
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quiet  grey  pony,  who  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  '  Cowslip,'  has  taken  the  place  of  Joan's 
carriage  and  beautifully  matching  pair. 
She  may  be  seen  any  day  driving  it 
through  the  village,  and  it  stops  much 
more  often  at  cottage  doors  than  its  mag- 
nificent predecessor.  There  is  always  a 
bright-looking  nursemaid  in  the  carriage 
with  her,  in  charge  of  a  beautiful  brown 
baby,  who  has  already  established,  dur- 
ing these  many  stoppages,  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  every  other  baby  in  the 
parish. 

Robert  is  doing  his  little  best  to  elevate 
the  humble  folk  among  whom  his  lot  has 
been  cast.  He  had  made  a  lot  of  mistakes 
at  starting. 

There  are  a  great  many  acts  in  every 
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man's  life  that  cannot  be  defended  or 
explained. 

That  first  year  at  Coombe  Damerel  had 
been  a  dismal  record  of  failures,  humiliating 
mistakes,  and  defeats.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
all  loss.  It  is  not  always  victory  and  triumph 
that  make  success  :  and  blunders,  mistakes, 
defeats  do  not  always  make  failure. 

The  village-school  is  flourishing.  The 
inspector's  last  report  was  the  best,  the 
very  best  since  the  school  was  established, 
and  the  government  grant  is  to  be  consid- 
erably augmented. 

Matilda  Bray  is  still  chirping  about,  as 
busy  and  active  as  ever,  among  her  girls — 
she  is  still  Matilda  Bray.  The  school- 
master, who  is  wearing  a  mourning  band 
round  his  left  arm  for  Mary  Bailey,  was 
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training  a  rose-tree  over  her  sitting-room 
window  as  Joan  drove  by  tlie  other  day, 
and  the  silly  fellow  blushed  furiously  when 
he  was  caught  in  the  act. 

Perhaps  the  late  countess's  intentions 
will  be  carried  out  after  all,  and  the 
divided  school-house  will  be  made  into 
one. 


THE  END. 
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Travel '  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est; while  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  hia 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  mach  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  life."— Globe. 


lY.— NATHALIE. 
BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 


"'Nathalie' is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie  '  high  amon;; 
books  of  its  cl&aa."—Athen<ieum. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  tbe 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  Tposition."— A tfienaeum. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  an(?  id 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit" — Morning  Pc^ 
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VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"'Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
13ut  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  ita 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its- 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Post. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard! 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  eve/ 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Koman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
ani  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination."' 
— At/ienseum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"' ALifefor  aLifo  '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a. 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned;  moieover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral— most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  rellactive  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  tho 
verj  core." — Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratiflcation." — Athenaeum. 

"  From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  ia  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

•'  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 


XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES," 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  And  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found. " — Athenxum. 
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XIL— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  tban  the  taleatal  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  ne^ 
country,  unlike  England  in  soma  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book." — 
John  Bull. 


XIIL— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  tlra  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     Lt  will  please  its  thousands." — Qlobe. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  an3  proiajtive  genius  is  amply  exemplifled  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven." — Illustrated  News. 


XIY.— FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  Impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  leist  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fa',*.. 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition— and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romiace  of  Aci\on."— Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commanding  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  Beriea 
Burpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  fi.d.gsf'— Sunday  Times. 

"'The 'Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  i3  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


XVL— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
garated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"  Mrs.  Qretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  tQa.V'—Athenseum. 


XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction. '—J/arnt«sr  Post 
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XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MARTHA  WALKER  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Misa 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  Ufe  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive. "—J/orwi«sf  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax'  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  ^"—Standard 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good." — Athenxum. 
"This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  uoyeV— Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

••  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Ba.wn." — Illustrated  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY   JULIA    KAVANAGH. 

"'Ad^le'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  bums  brightly 
to  the  c.]ose."—At}ienceum. 

"' Adele'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

•'  'Adfele'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  is  a  very  clever 
novel" — Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTIjEMAN.'' 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  »,ense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  hea.ntiiuV— Morning  Post. 

"These  'Studies  from  Life'  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  SiUihor." ^Saturday  Review. 


XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— .4</ienoEM7n. 
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XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  ciroulating  library.  " — Lancet. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenceum. 


XXY.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  tho 
study." — Athenceum. 
"  A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  •^o^qt.'"— Standard. 


XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  aud  as  pleasant  to  read  aa  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenceum. 
"  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story"; 
it  is  a  vigorous  novel" — Times. 

"This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters  are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches." — Daily  News, 


XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  cohception  of  it' aa  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upoQ 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  cirtture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  it"— 27j«  Times. 


XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— rtmea. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."- .Saiwrctoi/  Review. 
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XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  Use  work  ef  one  -wlio  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  ob 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  Look  is  worth  Te&ding."—At?iencEum 

" '  St  Olave's '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  Bucceedv±"— Morning  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TEAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    Theso 
'  Truits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— fosf. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \a,si."—Athmceum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Harlowe'  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  forttmes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes  '  is,  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— ^i/i€na?Mm. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes'  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— J/omtng'  Post. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   '«  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effort." — Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  book." — Morning  Post. 

"'A  Noble  Life'  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  tiie 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." 
—Daily  News. 


XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well" — Times 
"We  recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature   to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  'book."'— Saturday  Review. 


XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  iDook  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— .d^^ncEMTn. 
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XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"' The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  dooiestic  stories."— Alhencea/n. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom'  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  aro 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— if orntn^  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.O.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.     The  interest  never  flags.     The  whole  work 
eparkles  with  wit  and  h\imou.r."—Quarierhj  Review. 


XLI— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE   MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."— TuHe*. 


XLIL— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  tho 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

'"A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works." — Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  8, 
auccessful  novelist" — Daily  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read." — Standard. 
"' The  Americans  at  Home"  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton'a 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *' JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

*'  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out." — The  Echo. 


XLVL— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  A  Eose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,'  '"—Times. 
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XLVII.— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 
"  This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures     Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.    It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind."— Saturday  Review. 

XLVIIL— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
•:vhich  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

•'  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  moat 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette.'' — Spectator. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

' '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour." — Athenceum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— 7%fl  Times. 

'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — AthencBum. 


LII.— LORD    BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  ia  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  'verve'  in  the  book." — Athenceum. 


LIII.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"In'  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  llrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  M&itla.nd."— Times. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet."— 2%e  Times. 

LV.— THROUGH   THE   LONG   NIGHT. 

BY  MRS.   E.   LYNN  LINTON. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sign  'Through  the  Long  Night,'  for  the  practised  pen  of 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  stands  revealed  on  every  page  of  it.  It  is  like  so  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors, hard  and  bright,  full  of  entertaining  reflection  and  brisk  development  of  plot."— 
Saturday  Review. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s 


^    JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  grovring  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenieum. 

•'  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— ^coiiman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

•'A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true  hearted,  and  altogether  practical  "Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  fo." — Examiner. 

•'  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  'John  Halifax.'" — Standard 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Post. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

""We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  'A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  wholO' 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tendfir  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  Eng\iah."^Athenanim. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

•' '  Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  meriis  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  And  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and  ■ 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have' 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day."— /o/m  Bull. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

"'The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force- 
and  sweetness." — Athenseum. 

"/  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  charactera 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— Poi(. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"  These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympath'itic  feeling- 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful"— Post. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN. 

(CONTINUED.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  haa  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature — 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature— and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  Buspense  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret. 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — The.  Times. 

"This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Exatiiiner. 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." ^Athenaeum. 
"This  book  is  writtea  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  'John  Halifax.'     The 
epirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent  "—^.ra??u'rter. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  whi^h  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life."— Examiner. 

"Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  finding  themselves  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest."— Z)a%  News. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  Bpirltr''— Examiner. 

"A  most  charming  story." — Standard. 

"  "^i\'e  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Daily  Nncs. 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— ^Sianctord 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"The  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work,  ^uch  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  ia  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly." — United  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

" '  Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— Tl^e  Times. 

'There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.     It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."— ^i/jpn/rwrn. 

"A  book  that  all  shou  d  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
•in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
^and  c'.ear."— J/or«ini?  Post. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

*SAM   SLICK,   THE   CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniforinlij  Bound,  Price  5s, 
NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a. rattling: 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.  It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy."— ^YAenceuw*. 

"Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely humoroua 
as  this.  E»-ery  line  of  it  tells  in  some  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himaelf 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going."—  Observer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  13  the  best,  of  all  th* 
author's  admirable  works." — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
Buit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenaeum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome- 
visitor;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  iind  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  •  Wise  Saws,'  which  coutain  (b- 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post, 

THE  OLD  JUDGE;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the' 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here  ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  ^e^pecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility." — Sunday  Times. 


TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  'Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
tiaosatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  tv 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 

'•  Yankeeism.  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  is.  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation."— /o/i«  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  storiea 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified." — John  BuU. 

"In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  ■  The 
Americans  at  Home  '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— Poi^ 
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WORKS    BY 

MRS.   OLITHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  6s. 


ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

"  'Adam  Graeme  '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  stilt,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Post. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett'a 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  ia  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"  Tn  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  ia 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— rimes. 


AGNES. 


•'  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athmceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  ia  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Jlfomins'  Poit, 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

•• '  A  Kose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


PHGEBE,  JUNIORo 


'This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  *  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
Btraction,  interest,  and  conBo\a.i\oTa.." —Saturday  Review. 
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ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenieum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie. "—Pa??  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  whale  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  Neus. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  -goQi." --Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 

'"Kohert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenieum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour."— Saturday 
RevirW. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — lUustraied  London  ^'eics 

"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  the  noblest  work  of  Action  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review 

"  The  dialogues  in  '  Kobert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
a.gauiiL"— Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 

'•There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenieum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Morning  Post. 

•'  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic ;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating."— (?/o6e. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

'"Sir  Gibbie  '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  Lumour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenseum. 

'•'Sir  Gibbie'  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description."— Gra^JAjc. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro 
duced  "—Scotsman. 

'•' Sir  Gibbie' is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  o\er."— Morning  Post. 
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LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF  NAYARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— J/oniJKgr  Post. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVINE 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biograpny.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR   CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antomette."—Sj)ectator. 


THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN   CORDY   JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
re^'arded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet" — 2'he  Times. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT   WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting- 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  \iod^.'"—Athenceum. 


FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 
THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,   ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half-an-hour." — Standat-d. 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FENWICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

""We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  '  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick  '  is  the 
best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  years  It  is  apparently  a  first  effort 
and,  as  such,  is  really  remarkable.  The  story  is  extremely  simple.  Mary  Mauser  marries 
her  husband  for  external,  and  perhaps  rather  inadequate,  reasons,  and  then  discovers 
that  he  married  her  because  she  was  an  heiress.  Sne  feels  the  indignity  acutely,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  tell  htm  her  opinion— her  very  candid  opinion— of  hi3  behaviour.  That 
is  the  effect  of  the  first  few  chapters,  and  the  rest  of  Miss  "Whitby's  book  is  devoted  to 
relating  how  this  divided  couple  hated,  quarrelled,  and  finally  fell  in  love  with  one  another. 
Mary  Fenwick  and  her  husband  live  and  move  and  make  us  believe  in  them  in  a  way 
which  few  but  the  great  masters  of  fiction  have  been  able  to  compass." Athmieum. 

TV\'0  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

"  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  English,  and  the  refinement  of  its 
style  and  thought  It  is  a  lively  account,  with  many  touches  of  humour,  of  Art  study  ia 
Florence,  and  the  story  weaved  into  it  exhibits  a  high  ideal  of  life  .  .  .  The  lively,  pleas- 
ant, and  refined  tone  of  the  narrative  and  dialogue  will  recommend  the  story  to  all 
cultivated  readers." — Spectator. 

'•Beatrice  Hamlyn  is  an  emancipated  young  woman  of  the  most  pleasing  type,  and  her 
friend  Evelyn  is  hardly  less  amiable.  But  the  cleverness  of  Miss  Harfs  story  lies  in  the 
simple  yet  effective  portrait  of  the  Italian  character.  The  elder  Vivaldi  is  presented  to  us 
in  a  way  that  shows  both  knowledge  and  sympathy.  There  are  pleasing  touches  of 
humour,  too,  in  the  minor  personages." — Saturday  Review. 


HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 

By  the  Author  of '  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.' 

"  'His  Little  Mother'  is  the  story  of  a  sister's  self-sacrifice  from  her  childhood  until  her 
3ar]y  death,  worn  out  in  her  brother's  and  his  children's  service.  It  is  a  pathetic  story 
as  the  author  tells  it.  The  "beauty  of  the  girl's  devotion  is  described  with  many  tender 
touches,  and  the  question  of  short-sighted  though  loving  foolishness  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. The  volume  is  written  in  a  pleasant  informal  manner,  and  contains  many  tender 
generous  thoughts,  and  not  a  few  practical  ones.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, and  that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten.''— <S^.  James's  Gazette. 

'•  The  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm  of  which, 
after  all,  is  its  simplicity."— GZcwgrow  Herald. 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE : 

Ob,  passages  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JACOBITE'S  DAUGHTER. 
By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

"  This  is  a  new  one-volume  edition  of  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  a  long  time.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the  most  romantic  and  heroic  period 
of  EngUsh  history,  yet  it  never  for  an  instant  oversteps  the  limit  of  sober  fact  and  proba- 
bility in  the  way  which  ^^.'^'•3  so  many  romantic  stories.  The  tone  of  the  book  i«3  abso- 
lutely fair  and  just,  and  i^^j  good  qualities  of  both  parties  are  done  justice  to.  Not  that 
politics  as  such  do  more  than  form  a  background  for  the  sweet  figure  of  Mistress  Beatrice, 
one  of  the  simplest,  most  charming,  tender,  and  heroic  maidens  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good 
story  well  and  dramatically  told,  which  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  the  end  of  the  most 
stirring  and  heroic  period  of  our  national  history."— Que^n. 
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A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

"Ever  since  Misa  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  her  admirable  first  novel,  'The  First  Violin,' 
one  has  looked  forward  to  her  succeeding  books  with  interest  The  present  one  is  a 
pleasant  book,  well-written,  well-conceived.  A  book  that  is  written  in  good  sensible 
English,  and  wherein  the  characters  are  mostly  gentlefolk  and  'behave  as  sich,'  is  not  to 
be  met  with  every  day,  and  consequently  deserves  a  considerable  meed  of  praise." — World. 

'•  The  characters  are  so  brightly  and  vividly  conceived,  and  the  complications  which  go 
to  make  up  the  story  are  so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and  yet  so  fresh,  that  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  tale  never  declines  until  the  close,  but  rather,  as  is  fitting, 
becomes  richer  and  deeper."— .4 cac/emy. 


NINETTE. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Vera,'  '  Blue  Roses,'  Etc. 

"'  A  story  of  sustained  power  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  put  together  according  to  the 
true  principles  of  art ;  moreover,  we  congratulate  the  author  upon  her  hero  and  heroine. 
Ninette,  in  her  simple  untaught  rectitude  of  conduct,  her  innate  modesty,  and  child-like 
faith,  recalls  some  of  the  happiest  touches  in  the  Lucia  of  the  immortal  '  Promessi  SposL' " 
—Church  Quarterly  Reciew. 

"  '  Ninette  '  is  something  more  than  a  novel ;  it  is  a  careful  and  elaborate  study  of  life 
among  the  Proven9al  hills,  and,  as  such,  deserves  special  attention.  It  is  a  pretty  tale  of 
true  love,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  difficulty  and  trouble,  which  are  all  overcome 
in  the  long  run." — Literary  World. 

"'Ninette' Is  evidently  based  on  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  French  rural 
districts,  is  excellently  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  please."— <Scoisma». 


A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 


"  'A  Crooked  Path '  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  a  novel  as  the  best  of  the  many  good 
novels  which  Mrs.  Alexander  has  written ;  indeed,  most  people,  even  those  who  remember 
'  The  Wooing  O't,'  will  consider  it  the  most  satisfactory  of  them  all,  as  a  piece  of  literary 
work,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  as  a  story.  Starting  from  a  point  so  common  as  the 
suppression  of  a  will,  the  reader  before  long  tlnds  himself  following  her  into  the  least  ex- 
pected yet  the  most  natural  developments,  reaching  poetical  justice  at  the  end  by  equally 
natural  and  equally  unlooked-for  means.  The  portraiture  is  invariably  adequate,  and  the 
background  well-fllled."—(7rai3Wc. 


ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

"Our  old  friend  the  governess  makes  a  re-entry  into  fiction  under  the  auspices  of  Bea- 
trice  Whitby  in  'One Reason  Why.'  Readers  generally,  however,  will  take  a  great  deal 
more  interest,  for  once,  in  the  children  than  in  their  instructress.  '  Bay  '  and  'EUie '  are 
charmingly  natural  additions  to  the  children  of  novel-land ;  so  much  so,  that  there  is  a 
period  when  one  dreads  a  death-bed  scene  for  one  of  them— a  fear  which  is  happily  un- 
fulfilled. The  name  of  the  authoress  will  be  remembered  by  many  in  conjunction  with 
'  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick.'  "—Graphic. 

"  Every  page  of  '  One  Reason  Why '  shows  the  mark  of  a  fresh,  vigorous  mind.  The 
style  is  good— in  some  parts  excellent.  It  is  clear,  expressive,  and  often  rhythmic."— 
Scotsman. 
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MAHME  NOUSIE. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

"  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  the  gift  of  not  only  seeing  truth,  hut  of  drawing  it  pictur- 
esquely. His  portrait  of  Mahme  Nousie  is  faithful  as  well  as  touching.  Like  all  her  race, 
she  is  a  being  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  her  child.  To  keep  her  away  from  the  island, 
to  have  her  brought  up  as  a  lady,  it  is  for  this  that  Nousie  has  opened  a  cabaret  for  the 
negroes  and  has  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  herself.  Of  course  she  never  once  thinks  of 
the  shock  that  the  girl  must  undergo  when  she  is  plunged  suddenly  into  such  a  position, 
she  never  thinks  about  anything  but  the  fact  that  she  is  to  have  her  child  again.  Her 
gradual  awakening,  and  the  struggles  of  both  mother  and  daughter  to  hide  their  pain,  are 
finely  told.  So  is  the  story  of  how  they  both  remained  '  faithful  unto  death.'  History  has 
a  power  to  charm  which  is  often  lacking  in  tales  of  higher  iiretensious." Saturday  Review. 


THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

By  G.  M.  Robins. 

"  '  The  Ides  of  March '  is  a  capital  book.  The  plot  does  not  depend  for  its  interest  upon 
anything  more  fantastic  than  an  old  gentleman's  belief  that  a  family  curse  will  take  effect 
unless  his  son  marries  by  a  given  date.  The  complications  which  arise  from  this  son's 
being  really  in  love  with  a  girl  whom  he  believes  to  have  treated  his  friend.  Captain  Dis- 
ney, very  badly,  and  getting  engaged  to  another  girl,  who  transfers  her  affections  to  the 
same  Captain  Disney,  are  skilfully  worked  out,  while  the  dialogue  is,  in  parts,  extremely 
bright,  and  the  description  of  the  founding  of  the  Norchester  branch  of  the  Women's 
Sanitary  League  really  funny." — Literary  World. 

"  '  The  Ides  of  March,'  in  spite  of  its  classical  name,  is  a  story  of  the  present  time,  and 
a  very  good  one,  full  of  lively  conversation,  which  carries  us  merrily  on,  and  not  without 
a  fund  of  deeper  feeling  and  higher  principle."— (?«ardiare. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

"The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one  The  theme  is  fairly  familiar,— the  rebellion  of  a 
spirited  girl  against  a  match  which  has  been  arranged  for  her  without  her  knowledge  or 
consent ;  her  resentment  at  being  treated,  not  as  a  woman  with  a  heart  and  will,  but  as 
'  part  of  the  property ';  and  her  final  discovery,  which  is  led  up  to  with  real  dramatic  skill, 
that  the  thing  against  which  her  whole  nature  had  risen  in  revolt  has  become  the  one 
desire  of  her  heart.  The  mutual  relations  each  to  each  of  the  impetuous  Madge,  her  self- 
willed,  stubborn  grandfather,  who  has  arranged  the  match,  and  her  lover  Jocelyn,  with 
his  loyal,  devoted,  sweetly-balanced  nature,  are  portrayed  with  fine  truth  of  insight ;  but 
perhaps  the  author's  greatest  triumph  is  the  portrait  of  Mra.  Lindsay,  who,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  terrible  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  her  apparently  happy  home,  wears 
BO  bravely  the  mask  of  light  gaiety  as  to  deceive  everybody  but  the  one  man  who  knows 
her  secret  It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  novel  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  Blipshod  work." 
— Spectator. 


CASPAR  BROOKE'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

•' '  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter'  is  as  good  as  other  stories  from  the  same  hand— perhaps 
better.  It  is  not  of  the  sort  that  has  much  really  marked  originality  or  force  of  style,  yet 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  clever  treatment  in  it.  It  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  Caspar  him- 
self might  prove  a  bore  or  a  prig  or  something  else  equally  annoying.  His  daughter,  too 
— the  fair  and  innocent  convent-bred  girl — would  in  some  hands  have  been  really  tedious. 
The  difficulties  of  the  leading  situation— a  daughter  obliged  to  pass  from  one  parent  to 
another  on  accotmt  of  their  '  incompatibility ' — are  cleverly  conveyed.  The  wife's  as  well 
as  the  husband's  part  is  treated  with  feeling  and  reticence — qualities  which  towards  the 
end  disappear  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  a  story  in  somo  ways— not  in  all— above  the 
average. ' ' — A  thenseum. 
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JANET. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

"  'Janet '  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  author's  recent  novels ;  perhaps  the  ablest  book  of 
the  kind  that  she  has  produced  since  the  Carlingford  series;  and  its  ability  is  all  the  more 
striking  because,  while  the  character  material  is  so  simple,  it  is  made  to  yield,  without 
any  forced  manipulation,  a  product  of  story  which  is  rich  in  strong  dramatic  situations." 
— Manchester  Examiner.  .        ,       .     , 

'*  Mrs.  Oliphant's  hand  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning,  despite  her  extraordinary— and,  one 
would  think,  exhausting— industry.  'Janet'  may  fairly  rank  among  the  best  of  her  recent 
productions."- 5<.  James's  Gazette. 

"'Janet'  is  really  an  exciting  story,  and  contains  a  great  deal  more  plot  and  incident 
than  has  been  the  case  in  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  recent  novels.  The  character  sketches 
are  worthy  of  their  authorship."— Qween. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope.' 

"In  common,  we  should  imagine,  with  a  large  circle  of  novel-readers,  we  have  been 
rather  impatiently  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  M.  E.  Le  Clerc,  the  author  of  '  Mis- 
tress Beatrice  Cope,'  would  produce  a  successor  to  that  singularly  interesting  and  charm- 
ing tale.  'A  Rainbow  at  Night,'  though  it  certainly  lacks  the  romantic  and  dramatic 
character,  combined  with  the  flavour  of  a  fascinating  period,  which  gave  special  distinc- 
tion to  its  forerunner,  has  no  trace  of  falling  off  in  the  essential  matters  of  construction, 
portraiture,  and  style.'"— Graphic. 

"Thanks  to  an  interesting  plot  and  a  graphic  as  well  as  reflned  manner,  'A  Eainbow  at 
Night,'  when  once  commenced,  will  not  readily  be  laid  aside." — Morning  Post. 

IN  THE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

"A  description  of  a  home  stripped  by  the  cold  wind  of  poverty  of  all  its  comforts,  but 
which  remains  home  still.  The  careless  optimism  of  the  head  of  the  family  would  be  in- 
credible, if  we  did  not  know  how  men  exist  full  of  responsibilities  yet  free  from  solici- 
tudes, and  who  tread  with  a  jaunty  step  the  very  verge  of  ruin;  his  inconsolable  widow 
would  be  equally  improbable,  if  we  did  not  meet  every  day  with  women  who  devote  them- 
selves to  such  idols  of  clay.  The  characters  of  their  charming  children,  whose  penury  we 
deplore  do  not  deteriorate,  as  often  happens  in  that  cruel  ordeal.  A  sense  of  fairness 
pervades  the  book  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  work  of  a  lady.  There  is  interest  in  it 
from  first  to  last,  and  its  pathos  is  relieved  by  touches  of  true  humQUT."— Illustrated 
London  News. 


MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

"  Mrs.  Molesworth  has  long  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  freshest  and  most 
graceful  of  contemporaneous  writers  of  light  fiction;  but  in  'Miss  Bouverie'  she  has  sur- 
passed herself,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  which 
has  appeared  for  years." — Morning  Post. 

"  Everyone  knows  Mrs.  Molesworth  by  her  exquisite  Christmas  stories  for  children,  and 
can  guess  that  any  novel  she  writes  is  interesting,  without  sensationalism.  The  refine- 
ment which  pervades  all  Mrs.  Molesworth's  stories  comes  evidently  from  a  pure,  spiritual 
nature,  which  unconsciously  raises  the  reader's  tone  of  thought,  without  any  approach  to 
didactic  writing." — Spectator. 
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FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Two  English  Girls.' 

"The  accompliehed  author  of  'Two  English  Girls '  has  produced  another  novel  of  con- 
siderable merit  The  story  is  one  of  a  rural  district  in  England,  into  which  there  intro- 
duces himself  one  day  a  foot-sore,  hungry,  sick  tramp,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  young  man 
of  education  and  consideration,  whose  career  in  the  past  is  strange,  and  whose  career  in 
the  future  the  author  has  depicted  as  stranger  atill.  The  writer  is  successful  chiefly  in  the 
excellent  life-like  pictures  which  she  presents  of  Kose  Purley,  the  young  lady  who  man- 
ages the  farm,  and  of  the  village  doctor,  Gabriel  Armstrong.  The  book  ia  one  which  may 
be  read  with  pleasure."— ^coismon. 


THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Dr.  Edith  Romney.' 

*'  There  are  signs  of  diligence  and  care  in  its  composition,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
handling  of  material.  It  is  the  writing  of  one  who  is  determined,  by  dint  of  conscientious 
and  painstaking  work,  to  win  success  from  that  portion  of  the  public  that  does  not  look 
for  the  brilliant  achievements  of  genius,  but  can  recognise  meritorious  work.  The  tale  is 
an  agreeable  one,  and  the  character  of  Mr.  Beresford  is  admirably  drawn,  showing  con- 
siderable insight  and  understanding.  The  author  has  a  steady  mastery  over  the  story 
she  wishes  to  tell,  and  she  tells  it  clearly  and  eloquently,  without  hesitation  and  without 
prolixity.  The  cynical  spirit  of  the  art  critic  is  revealed  in  some  amusing  scenes,  and 
the  character  is  well-sustained.  May's  pride  and  sensitiveness  are  well  contrasted  with 
it,  and  Imogen  is  finely  drawn.  The  book  has  this  merit — the  first  merit  of  a  novel — that 
the  reader  is  interested  in  the  peopie  rather  than  the  plot,  and  that  he  watches  the  de- 
velopment of  character  rather  than  that  of  event  As  much  praise  could  scarcely  be  con- 
scientiously bestowed  on  the  majority  of  stories  written  as  this  is  for  simple  enjoyment."" 
— Literary  World. 

"  'The  Winning  of  May,'  by  the  writer  who  has  gained  some  reputation  as  the  author 
of  'Dr.  Edith  Komney,'  is  in  some  respects  au  original  venture  in  the  fields  of  romance. 
For  the  hero  we  have  Arthur  Beresford,  a  sort  of  Mr.  Euskin,  an  art  critic  whose  opinion 
makea  reputations — a  man  of  great  influence  in  literary  circles,  though,  as  Beresford 
never  seems  to  have  written  or  painted  anything,  it  is  not  clear  how  thia  high  position 
has  been  attained.  Beresford  is  young  too — only  a  little  over  thirty — which  makes  it  all 
the  more  wonderful.  The  heroine.  May  Leslie,  writes  fiction  of  the  popular  and  money- 
yielding  sort  Beresford  is  attracted  by  the  young  and  beautiful  Emestina  Allingham, 
and  a  murder  accompanied  by  some  original  legal  procedure  is  required  to  bring  hero  and 
heroine  into  the  proper  position.  May  saves  Beresford  at  some  risk  to  her  own  reputa-  " 
tion  and  his,  but  matters  are  not  set  right  yet,  and  the  readers  interest  is  further  aroused 
by  the  fresh  misunderstandings  that  arise.  The  writer  has  skilfully  made  the  most  of 
these  complications,  so  that  to  the  last  page  the  personages  of  the  story-are  kept  in  un- 
certainty, and  the  readers  of  the  book  in  suspense.  Beresford's  conduct  as  a  lover  seems 
out  of  keeping  with  the  character  he  ought  to  sustain,  but  it  is  thoroughly  human,  and 
there  is  the  truth  of  nature  also  in  some  of  those  whose  fates  are  involved  in  his — in 
Imogen,  in  Charles  Beresford,  and  even  in  Emestina.  Mrs.  Allingham  is  a  clever  re- 
production of  the  shallow  but  kind-bearted  woman  of  the  world,  and  in  Mr.  Reeve  we 
have  what  looks  like  a  portrait  from  life  of  dull  pomposity  and  infliited  self-importance. 
'  The  Winning  of  May  '  is  most  pleasant  to  road,  with  excellent  writing,  clever  character- 
drawing,  and  the  ingenious  unfolding  of  a  complex  plot." — Dnndee  Advertiser. 

"  The  book  is  decidedly  worth  reading,  for  every  part  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
the  reader  must  be  content  to  battle  with  the  slight  impatience  he  feels  ere  he  reaches 
the  pith  of  the  Bior-^."— Manchester  Examiner. 
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SIR    ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

"  It  is  not  easy  and  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  of  '  Sir  Anthony'  than  that  it  is  a 
good  story  of  the  kind  (and,  on  the  whole,  the  excellent  and  wholesome  kind),  which  Misa 
Adeline  Sergeant  publishes  at  intervals  with  almost  mechanical  regularity,  and  that,  as 
the  plot  is  everything  and  the  characters  are  practically  nothing,  it  might  well  have  been 
Bhorter  than  it  is  by  at  least  a  volume.  Sir  Anthony  is  a  very  bad  lot  even  for  a  baronet. 
Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  he  introduces  two  mysterious  children,  Henry  and 
Elfrida,  into  his  house,  and  compels  his  wife,  whom  he  dislikes  with  a  three-volume  in- 
tensity, to  protect  and  virtually  adopt  them.  In  due  course  he  tells  these  children,  in  hia 
own  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon,  '  You  two  are  my  eldest  son  and  daughter,  lawfully  begotten 
of  my  wife,  once  Mary  Derrick,  and  known  afterwards  as  Mary  Paston.  You  will  be  Sir 
Henry  Kesterton  when  I  die,  and  Elfrida  is  heiress  to  her  grandmother's  money  and 
jewels.  Those  brats  of  my  lady's  are  penniless.'  Lady  Kesterton  overhears  this  terrible 
statement.  He  repeats  it  in  a  still  more  offensive  form.  Thereupon  she  gives  him  au 
overdose  of  chloral,  and  fights  desperately,  and  with  temporary  success,  for  what  she  re- 
gards as  the  rights  of  her  children,  but  especially  of  her  son  Gerard.  Failure  overtakes 
her,  and  Elfrida,  though  not  poor  Henry,  comes  by  her  own.  The  plot  is  good  and 
thoroughly  sustained  from  first  to  la^^V— Academy. 

"It  is  so  rare  a  thing  to  come  across  a  novel  in  which  the  interest  pursues  a  gradual 
crescendo  capped  by  a  moving  climax,  that  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant's  work,  'Sir  Anthony,' 
is  likely  to  produce  a  durable  impression  on  its  readers.  Containing  the  most  powerful 
elements  of  domestic  tragedy,  the  story  appeals  strongly  to  the  feelings,  while  the  well- 
constructed  plot  is  developed  with  consistent  care.  Very  charming  are  the  pictures  of  the 
old  home  of  the  Kestertons,  the  scene  of  so  much  wrong  and  suffering  for  Sir  Anthony's 
children  and  their  mother,  due  to  the  selfish  caprices  of  a  character  eccentric  beyond  the 
common,  and  yet  lifelike  enough  to  have  had  a  real  prototype.  The  whole  tale  is  highly 
dramatic,  yet  without  a  touch  of  exaggeration,  and  should  certainly  make  its  mark  among 
the  better  fiction  of  the  season."— i/ormwsr  Post. 

"The  book  is  a  story  of  modem  life  in  fashionable  circles,  told  with  all  the  grace  of 
style,  the  easy  mastery  of  details,  and  the  constructive  ability  which  mark  the  practised 
writer.  Sir  Anthony  Kesterton  married  a  village  girl,  but  while  he  brought  her  to  the 
Hall  he  was  too  proud  and  too  regardless  of  public  opinion  to  let  it  be  definitely  known 
whether  she  was  his  lawful  wife  or  not.  When  the  mother  died  he  continued  to  befriend 
her  two  children  in  the  same  way,  but  still  without  acknowledging  them  as  his.  In  the 
meantime,  Sir  Anthony  married  and  had  two  children,  and  awkward  questions  came  to 
be  asked  as  to  the  status  and  claims  of  Elfrida  and  Henry  Paston.  The  story  then  pro- 
ceeds into  most  unexpected  developments,  including  among  several  love  intrigues  the 
murder  of  Sir  Anthony  by  his  wife.  From  this  sketch  of  the  plot  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
situation  is  an  extremely  powerful  one,  affording  endless  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
Miss  Sergeant's  practised  art  as  a  clever  storyteller.  With  wonderful  ingenuity  the 
catastrophe  is  deferred  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  only  in  the  closing  pages  that  Lady 
Kesterton  meets  with  the  reward  of  her  misdeeds.  t>lf  rida  is  a  heroine  such  as  Miss 
Sergeant  loves  to  depict — a  self-reliant,  strong-willed  girl  of  high  spirit  and  great  strength 
of  character.  The  other  personages,  too,  are  well  described.  There  is  Sir  Anthony,  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  noble  and  base;  Philip  Winyates,  unselfish  and  unwavering  in  his 
love  for  Elfrida;  Lord  Beaulieu,  young,  handsome,  and  impetuous;  Lady  Kesterton,  spite- 
ful and  jealous,  but  not  beyond  forgiveness,  seeing  that  her  crimes  are  committed  for  the 
sake  of  her  children ;  Lady  Beltane,  weak  in  her  infatuation  for  Philip,  yet  strong  in  her 
hatred  of  Elfrida ;  Lady  Betty,  lively  and  pretty,  and  many  others  who  play  their  parts  so 
efficiently  on  the  novelist's  stage.  Miss  Sergeant  is  now  so  well-known  and  so  popular 
that  there  is  no  need  to  commend  her  new  story  to  the  novel-reading  public."— Z>M«d€e 
Advertiser. 
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